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MORNING  SESSION 


MORNING  SESSION 

TOPIC:— TO  WHAT  EXTENT  SHALL  WAR  WORKERS 

BE  HOUSED  IN  TEMPORARY  BARRACKS— IN 

PERMANENT  HOMES? 

Philip  Hiss 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Housing  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 

On  the  question  of  temporary  and  permanent  hous- 
ing, I  should  like  to  repeat  much  of  what  I  wrote  to 
the  President  on  the  23d  of  January  last. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  the  shipbuilders  and  the  big 
gun  manufacturers  that  skilled  labor  cannot  be  held 
long  in  temporary  quarters,  and  that  the  day's  output 
of  middle-aged,  skilled  men  is  curtailed  by  barrack 
living  and  separation  from  their  families.  The  turn- 
over, the  record  of  attendance  and  the  day's  record  of 
accomplishment  are  ample  evidence  that  the  produc- 
tion of  ships  and  munitions  is  directly  dependent  on 
living  conditions,  i.  e.,  houses. 

Plant  equipment  and  raw  material  will  not  produce 
ships  and  guns  unless  enough  labor  can  be  hired  and 
held. 

Practically  every  plant  is  operating  at  low  efficiency 
because  the  men  cannot  be  held.  They  cannot  be  held 
because  they  cannot  secure  homes.  In  this  the  state- 
ments of  employers  and  employees  agree. 

The  problem  of  producing  ships  and  guns,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  dependent  on  housing,  is  two-fold. 

1.  Need  for  temporary  houses. 

2.  Need  for  permanent  houses. 

This  is  determined  by:  First — The  probable  perma- 
nent  need    for    labor    after   the   war.     Second — The 
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present  need  for  skilled  men  of  settled  years  for  ship- 
building and  work  on  guns  and  gun  carriages.  Third — 
The  present  need  for  common  labor. 

The  plan  of  the  Housing  Committee  is:  First — To 
provide  temporary  quarters  for  immediate  needs,  and 
for  common  labor.  Second — To  begin  at  once  con- 
struction of  permanent  quarters  for  skilled  labor  and 
to  push  the  work  to  completion  with  all  possible  speed. 
It  is  probable  that  these  men  would  consent  to  live 
in  temporary  quarters  until  the  completion  of  the  per- 
manent houses,  but  they  cannot  stand  the  strain  long; 
and  the  delay  and  expense  of  replacing  them,  even 
when  it  is  possible,  bids  fair  to  defeat  our  war  program 
and  our  commercial  shipping.  The  promise  of  per- 
manent homes  will  hold  the  best  men  for  a  time  in 
temporary  quarters. 

This  plan  is  urged:  Because  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  maximum  production  of  ships  and  guns.  Be- 
cause it  will  do  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  pre- 
vent the  industrial  revolution  which  threatens  our  coun- 
try after  the  war. 

England  has  recognized  this  problem  and  is  devot- 
ing untiring  efforts  to  its  solution.  Are  we  to  menace 
our  political  prestige  and  to  lose  our  position  in  the 
front  rank  of  industry  and  commerce  by  refusing  to 
deal  with  the  housing  problem  on  the  broad  and  com- 
prehensive plans  adopted  by  our  allies? 

Temporary  housing  has  two  phases :  One  is  the 
convertible  temporary  house,  a  house  that  is  built  so 
well  that  after  the  war,  or  later  on  in  the  war,  it  can 
be  moved  to  permanent  foundations  and  become  a  4- 
room  house  for  laborers;  the  second  is  the  absolutely 
temporary  house  with  one  man  in  a  room,  commons 
at  the  end,  good  dining  facilities,  good  toilet  facilities. 
That  house  should  be  destroyed  at  a  given  time  after 
the  war.  It  should  not  be  simply  a  bunk  house.  I 
think  the  destruction  of  the  house  after  the  war  is  a 
phase  that  should  be  discussed  here. 
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John  Ihlder 

Secretary,  Philadelphia  Housing   Association 

In  order  to  bring  this  discussion  to  a  definite  point, 
ought  we  not  to  start  with  a  definition  of  what  we  mean 
by  temporary  housing?  Mr.  Hiss  has  given  us  two 
definitions.  Cannot  we  concentrate  on  real  temporary 
housing,  the  housing  meant  to  be  destroyed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  or  immediately  thereafter?  That 
kind  of  housing,  I  believe,  should  be  at  the  very  mini- 
mum, it  should  be  considered  as  merely  a  temporary 
emergency  measure.  We  should,  I  believe,  begin  im- 
mediately to  plan  for  permanent  housing.  Even  in 
making  our  plans  for  this  temporary  housing,  we  have 
got  to  consider  two  points :  first,  the  men  who  are  build- 
ing for  instance  the  shipways  at  Hog  Island,  who  are 
themselves  a  temporary  class  of  labor;  second,  the  ship- 
builders, who  will  follow  them  and  who  are  a  per- 
manent class  of  labor.  Now,  it  may  be  wise  to  build 
barracks  for  those  men  who  are  to  be  on  the  job  only 
two  or  three  or  four  months,  but  it  may  be  very  unwise 
even  to  start  of!  the  permanent  shipbuilders  in  tempo- 
rary houses. 

There  are  two  factors  that  may  be  urged  in  favor  of 
the  temporary  house:  first,  the  cost;  second,  the  time. 
The  cost  factor  is  very  largely  negative;  in  fact  the  tem- 
porary house  is  probably  the  more  expensive  because 
it  has  such  a  little  salvage  value  after  its  temporary 
use.  The  permanent  house  has  a  larger  salvage  value. 
As  for  the  time  factor,  that  argument  is  going  to  be 
used  constantly  but  if  it  is  used  fairly  it  will  be 
based  not  so  much  upon  the  time  used  in  construction, 
but  upon  delays  in  Congress.  If  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration had  acted  last  fall,  had  acted  early  in  the 
winter,  we  should  be  in  a  position  now  to  go  ahead  with 
permanent  housing.     We  are  being  held  up  now,  not 
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because  it  is  going  to  take  time  to  build  these  houses, 
but  because  it  is  taking  time  to  get  our  start.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  concentrate  on  a  demand  that 
Congress  take  action,  that  Congress  give  power  to 
somebody  to  go  ahead,  make  plans  and  build  houses. 

Charles  Harris  Whitaker 

Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 

Inasmuch  as  this  meeting  is  to  discuss  a  matter  of 
more  vital  concern  to  workmen  than  any  other,  I  would 
like  to  ask,  if  I  may,  whether  duly  accredited  repre- 
sentatives of  workingmen  have  been  asked  to  this  meet- 
ing, and,  if  so,  whether  they  are  here? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  Chair  is  very  glad  to 
say  to  Mr.  Whitaker  that  Mr.  Gompers  was  asked  to 
take  a  leading  part.  He  is  unable  to  be  here,  but  he 
has  appointed  his  representative,  who  is  here,  but  who 
said  he  preferred  to  take  a  back  seat  for  a  while  and 
listen. 

MR.  WHITAKER:  I  have  nothing  further  to 
add  to  what  Mr.  Ihlder  has  said,  except  that  I  do  think 
the  prime  duty  of  this  meeting  is  to  urge  Congress  to 
take  action.  The  Administration  has  had  plans  before 
it  for  over  six  months.  These  have  been  finally  crystal- 
lized in  two  bills  now  in  Congress  with  which  you  are 
all  probably  familiar,  one  appropriating  $50,000,000 
for  the  Shipping  Board  and  one  appropriating  $50,000,- 
000  for  the  Department  of  Labor.  Both  are  held  up 
in  Congress,  but  the  Shipping  Board  bill  seems  likely 
to  pass,  and  the  other  bill,  which  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  having  been  taken  away  from  the  Committee 
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on  Labor  where  it  belonged,  is  not  in  such  a  favorable 
position,  but  I  hope  that  out  of  this  meeting  will  grow 
an  insistent  demand  upon  Congress  to  act. 

Charles  B.  Ball 

Chief  Sanitary  Inspector,  Chicago  Health  Department 

It  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  a  distinction  which  must 
be  made  at  the  very  beginning,  a  discrimination  be- 
tween the  war-workers  who  are  to  be  housed  without 
families,  who  may  to  some  extent  be  properly  housed 
in  the  right  kind  of  barracks,  even  if  temporary,  and 
the  war-workers  who  are  to  be  depended  on,  as  Mr. 
Ihlder  has  said,  for  a  more  skilled  and  permanent  class 
of  laboring  men  with  families.  All  of  those  who  have 
anywhere  observed  housing  famines  have  noted  that 
the  difficulty  is  not  with  the  first  class  of  men,  but  with 
the  man  with  a  family.  In  Flint,  for  example,  the  men 
would  not  come  there  on  account  of  the  lack  of  5,000 
houses  to  house  families.  Let  us  get  firmly  into  our 
minds  that  if  we  are  to  have  the  right  kind  of  skilled 
workers,  the  kind  that  make  the  permanent  workers, 
we  must  consider  housing  them  with  their  families. 
For  families  barracks  are  out  of  the  question.  If  you 
build  houses  in  a  temporary  way,  they  will  cost  as  much 
or  nearly  as  much  to  construct  as  permanent  houses. 
They  certainly  have  to  be  equipped  with  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  the  right  kind  of  a  habitation. 

Dr.  Francis  E.  Fronczak 

Health  Commissioner  of  Buffalo 

The  experience  of  those  who  have  built  temporary 
houses  after  any  catastrophe  has  been  that  these  build- 
ings, though  supposed  to  be  torn  down  in  a  short  time, 
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as  a  rule  have  remained  almost  permanently.  That 
was  the  experience  in  Galveston  after  the  flood  and  in 
San  Francisco  after  the  fire  and  earthquake.  I  believe 
there  should  be  a  distinction  made  between  permanent 
homes  for  families  and  temporary  shacks  for  the  float- 
ing population.  In  Buffalo,  in  the  last  few  months, 
we  have  had  an  influx  of  about  10,000  colored  men. 
These  men  will  stay  in  Buffalo  during  the  need  for  their 
work,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  through  with  their  work 
in  the  munition  plants,  aeroplane  factories  and  other 
places,  they  will  move  away  from  Buffalo.  No  one 
will  live  in  those  houses  after  they  are  through  with 
them,  simply  because  colored  men  have  lived  there  and 
because  these  colored  men  brought  smallpox  with  them, 
not  only  to  Buffalo  but  to  many  other  cities.  Build- 
ings should  be  built  for  men  of  that  type,  but  as  soon 
as  they  are  through  with  them,  they  should  be  burned 
down  or  demolished.  For  men  who  come  with  fam- 
ilies there  should  be  built  permanent  buildings,  be- 
cause no  family  will  be  happy  and  comfortable  and 
try  to  make  a  particular  city  a  permanent  home  unless 
the  building  in  which  they  live  is  built  for  a  permanent 
purpose  and  not  as  a  temporary  expedient. 

Mrs.  Edith  Elmer  Wood 

Women's  Municipal  League  of  Boston 

I  want  to  put  in  a  word  in  favor  of  the  permanent 
building,  even  where  it  is  a  question  of  housing 
groups  of  men  or  women  temporarily.  This  has  been 
done  in  a  very  satisfactory  and  ultimately  economical 
way  in  England  by  putting  up  cottage  shells  which 
serve  the  present  use  of  comfortable  hostels  and  can  be 
readily  turned  into  groups  of  individual  cottages  after 
the  war;  that  is,  the  external  walls  and  roof  are  all 
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right  for  either  purpose,  and  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
changing  the  internal  arrangement.  There  must  be  a 
large  group  of  men  who  are  not  floaters  and  who  will 
not  render  the  place  they  live  in  such  that  it  should  be 
burned  down  afterward,  who  are  not  married  men,  but 
who  should  be  decently  and  properly  provided  for. 
Temporary  barracks  are  a  makeshift  while  new  and  a 
menace  when  old. 

R.  C.  Bradstreet 

Bradstreet  Realty  Co.,  and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  of  late  years  in 
housing  or  selling  of  houses  for  workingmen.  I  sold 
one  batch  of  fifty  at  prices  ranging  from  $2,500  to 
$2,850  and  found,  although  they  were  equipped  with 
every  modern  convenience  and  offered  on  exceptionally 
attractive  terms,  that  the  skilled  or  unskilled  mechanic 
was  over-critical.  So,  with  this  one  experience  and 
many  more  since  then,  I  can  readily  say  that  you  can- 
not build  "any  old  kind"  of  a  house  and  expect  the 
workingman  to  purchase  same. 

Rochester,  at  the  present  time,  has  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  going  to  have,  by  June  1st  this  year,  addi- 
tional workmen,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  coming  to 
the  city.  The  number  is  estimated  at  about  10,000  to 
12,000.  We  have  a  conservative  estimate  of  about 
1,200  vacancies  including  flats  and  single  houses.  Of 
this  1,200  vacancies,  a  very  small  percentage  is  adapt- 
able for  the  workingman  (the  rent  he  wishes  to  pay). 
I  find  the  workingman,  as  an  average,  will  not  pay  over 
$20.00  per  month. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  how  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce feels  regarding  temporary  or  permanent  struc- 
tures, but  believe  they  will  take  the  same  view  as  the 
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company  1  represent  and  that  is,  no  temporary  housing. 
I  do  not  believe  temporary  housing  is  advantageous  to 
any  locality.  My  company  is  about  to  erect  ioo  houses 
or  more  in  a  section  which  is  within  a  very  short  walk- 
ing distance  of  leading  factories  and  munition  plants 
of  the  city  and  is  closely  connected  to  schools,  churches 
and  trolley  lines  and  we  could  not  afford,  with  the  price 
paid  for  the  land  consisting  of  about  50  acres,  to  ruin 
it  by  unsightly  structures.  We  believe,  as  others  have 
found,  that  the  efficiency  of  the  workingman  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  his  home  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings. 

I  might  say  that  the  Rochester  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which 
with  its  several  branches  is  probably  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  United  States,  has  done  wonderful  work  in  hous- 
ing, having  in  its  main  building  250  to  300  rooms, 
but  it  has  at  the  present  time  a  large  waiting  list,  so 
that  men  coming  to  the  city  cannot  look  to  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  for  quarters.  It  seems  to  me  that  proper  plans 
might  be  formulated  in  some  localities  along  the  line 
of  our  army  cantonments,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  taking  care 
of  the  unskilled  laborer,  particularly  the  single  man, 
thereby  rendering  practicable  the  use  of  a  shack  or 
barracks  that  can  be  readily  removed  and  in  a  quar- 
ter or  section  where  same  would  not  be  materially 
affected  by  such  removal.  But,  as  remarks  have 
previously  been  made,  if  we  erect  shacks  for  the  benefit 
of  colored  men  or  decidedly  unskilled  laborers  and 
raze  them  after  the  war,  that  section  would  receive  a 
decided  set-back  in  my  estimation,  for  their  services 
are  no  longer  needed;  it  would  not  be  profitable  for 
anyone  to  venture  into  such  an  enterprise  and  it  remains 
only  for  the  government  to  take  upon  its  shoulders  such 
a  proposition  as  it  alone  can  stand  the  burden. 

I  believe  that  I  can  be  upheld  in  my  remark  in  stat- 
ing that  Rochester  stands  for  permanent  structures. 
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D.  W.  Harper 

Real  Estate,  and  Representative  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Erie,  Pa. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  temporary  and  per- 
manent houses,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  note  of  warn- 
ing should  be  sounded,  and  it  is  this,  that  in  the  zeal 
of  representatives  of  the  various  cities  for  permanent 
houses — and  permanent  housing  is  desirable,  there  is  no 
question  about  that — there  is  danger  of  erecting  so 
many  houses  of  a  permanent  character  that  that  com- 
munity will  not  be  able  to  absorb  them  after  the  war. 
If  government  aid  is  to  be  extended  in  the  erection  of 
these  houses — which  seems  necessary,  there  will  be  a 
certain  excess  cost  because  of  increased  prices  of  mate- 
rials and  labor,  which  will  have  to  be  absorbed  by  some- 
body and  let  us  hope  the  tenant  will  not  have  to 
shoulder  the  burden.  I  take  it  that  the  government 
will  ask  the  localities  where  these  houses  are  to  be  built 
to  consider  thoughtfully  how  many  houses  can  safely 
be  built,  that  is,  houses  of  a  permanent  nature.  This 
is  a  war  emergency,  and  temporary  houses  are  being 
suggested,  as  I  understand  it,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
providing  accommodations  for  labor  that  is  being 
brought  into  these  munition  centers,  as  it  is  at  Erie. 
This  assumes  that  many  of  the  war  workers  will  return 
to  their  former  homes  in  other  cities,  when  the  war  is 
over.  Rochester  says  they  have  1,200  vacant  houses. 
We  have  16  vacant  houses  for  rent  in  Erie  today  and 
we  are  bringing  in,  within  the  next  90  days,  14,000  addi- 
tional men,  9,000  in  one  plant.  It  seems  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  Erie,  ambitious  as  we  are  for  it  to 
grow  and  as  much  faith  as  we  have  in  the  city,  can 
absorb  any  such  number  of  houses  as  will  be  necessary 
to  acommodate  these  workmen  for  the  time  being;  so 
I  believe  that  localities,  in  making  demands  or  requests 
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or  in  entering  their  appeals  for  aid,  should  take  into 
very  serious  consideration  the  question  of  their  ability 
to  absorb  permanent  housing  after  the  war.  It  goes 
without  argument  that  where  temporary  houses  are 
built  they  should  be  provided  every  convenience  possi- 
ble under  the  circumstances. 

The  Chairman 

I  think  we  can  continue  this  discussion  profitably  if  I 
put  to  the  group  a  question  which  Mr.  Eidlitz  and 
some  of  his  staff  put  to  me  in  Washington  last  week. 
They  had  had  proposals  made  to  them  to  build  certain 
portable  houses,  ready-cut  or  ready-built  houses,  houses 
of  cheaper  construction,  for  the  housing  of  families; 
and  the  practical  question  they  had  to  decide  was,  Shall 
they  approve  that  type  of  construction?  Shall  they 
lend  government  money  to  a  housing  corporation  which 
is  proposing  to  house  families  in  war  industries  in 
portable  or  ready-cut  houses?  The  advantage  claimed 
for  such  houses  being  that  they  could  be  erected  more 
quickly  than  houses  of  brick,  concrete,  stucco  or  tile — 
permanent  houses — and  that  the  salvage  value  was 
greater  because  they  could  be  sold  again  as  portable 
houses  after  their  use  ceased  there. 

I  advanced  the  view  that  workingmen  would  not 
bring  on  their  families  to  live  in  that  kind  of  a  house 
for  any  length  of  time,  that  the  men  would  come  first 
themselves  to  spy  out  the  land  and  see  if  they  liked  the 
conditions  of  employment,  and  that  when  they  found 
that  their  families  were  to  be  housed  in  flimsy  build- 
ings they  would  not  bring  their  families  on  from  some 
distance.  Don't  you  think  we  might  discuss  that  as  a 
phase  of  this  question,  as  well  as  the  point  Mr.  Harper 
has  brought  out,  namely,  What  is  the  community  to  do 
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with  the  excess  supply  of  permanent  houses  after  the 
war  is  over?  It  seems  to  me  that  those  two  are  impor- 
tant phases  of  this  question.  I  see  at  least  a  hundred 
people  here  who  could  discuss  them. 

Emile  G.  Perrot 

Architect,  Philadelphia 

The  subject  of  the  pre-formed  house  that  can  be 
shipped  to  munition  centers  and  shipyard  centers  for 
the  purpose  of  housing  not  only  the  temporary  workers 
but  those  who  may  stay  there  for  some  time,  is  one  that, 
to  my  mind,  requires  a  great  deal  of  practical  knowl- 
edge to  decide.  Having  gone  into  the  subject  of  con- 
struction from  the  architect's  viewpoint,  I  feel  that  a 
little  thought  will  convince  anyone  that,  to  build  up 
parts  of  a  house  at  some  center  and  ship  them  to  the 
point  of  erection  is  going  to  add  to  the  transportation 
congestion  which  we  are  going  through. 

My  theory  has  always  been  to  make  the  building 
indigenous  to  the  soil;  in  other  words,  if  you  are  in  a 
lumber  district  and  have  plenty  of  trees  that  you  feel 
you  can  cut  down,  cut  down  the  trees  and  build  your 
houses  of  lumber;  if  you  are  in  a  rock  and  cement  dis- 
trict and  have  the  materials  at  hand,  use  those  materials. 

Now,  we  all  know  that  the  situation  in  the  lumber 
market  is  very  serious.  We  know  that  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  complaint  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ship- 
builders could  not  obtain  the  proper  lumber  to  build 
the  wooden  ships.  We  also  know  that  there  is  a  big 
shortage  of  lumber  in  New  England  by  which  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  handicapped  in  obtaining  what  is 
wanted  for  actual  needs.  Why  add  to  the  burden  by 
building  temporary  houses  which  have  to  be  manufac- 
tured at  some  distant  point  and  shipped  to  the  place 
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of  erection?  Another  feature  that  should  enter  into 
consideration  is  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  labor 
resources  which  have  not  been  touched  in  this  country, 
namely,  those  mechanics  who  are  connected  with  the 
plastering  trade.  I  have  just  received  information 
from  the  national  labor  representative  of  this  trade  that 
there  are  12,000  men  idle  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  in  New  York  at  least  several  thou- 
sand, and  in  the  East  and  Middle  West  the  idle  workers 
in  this  trade  predominate.  Of  course,  around  this 
center,  Philadelphia,  where  we  have  our  big  shipping 
center,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  work  going  on 
which  has  permitted  these  men  to  be  occupied.  There- 
fore I  would  suggest  that  in  considering  this  proposi- 
tion, we  look  at  the  transportation  side  of  the  problem. 

Frederick  L.  Ackerman 

Architect,  New  York  City 

In  discussing  this  question  we  should  consider  the 
maximum  emergency.  This  war  may  last  a  long  time; 
the  men  must  be  housed,  one,  two,  three,  four — we  do 
not  know  how  many  winters.  Why  should  we  em- 
phasize housing  these  men  temporarily  when  we  have 
this  contingency  in  view?  The  second  point  that  I 
wish  you  to  consider  is  the  value  of  housing  in  a  com- 
munity to  a  community.  Why  not  adopt  the  principle 
demonstrated  in  Letchworth  that  industry  will  come  to 
a  community  where  there  is  adequate  housing?  That 
is  a  fundamental  principle  that  has  been  demonstrated 
in  England.  It  has  not  been  developed  or  demon- 
strated here,  because  we  have  not  provided  that  sort 
of  thing. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  houses  now;  this  will  increase, 
if  the  war  lasts  for  a  long  time.     We  should  therefore 
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in  our  program  emphasize  the  building  of  permanent 
homes.  The  building  of  temporary  cottages  should  be 
confined  to  temporary  labor,  labor  which  will  work  at 
the  plant  for  but  a  short  time.  We  should  also  consider 
the  possible  dilution  of  labor  and,  in  a  temporary  way, 
provide  for  the  change  that  is  sure  to  come  if  the  war 
lasts. 

Eleanor  Eltinge  Marshall 

Acting  Secretary,  American  Civic  Association,   Washington,  D.  C. 

There  is  one  question  which  Congress  seems  to  be 
asking,  through  the  Committee  which  has  under  con- 
sideration this  bill  to  give  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
the  $50,000,000  appropriation  and  power  to  house  the 
laborers  of  the  munition  plants,  and  that  is  "Why 
should  permanent  housing,  and  housing  for  the  laborers' 
families,  be  provided  for  the  war  workers  in  factories 
when  the  men  of  the  drafted  army  are  being  taken  care 
of  in  temporary  barracks?" 

Of  course,  I  think,  to  most  of  us  that  question  is 
answered  almost  before  it  is  asked,  because  labor  is  not 
yet  conscripted  and  the  national  army  is;  because  it  is 
not  necessary  to  provide  the  same  facilities  for  the  sol- 
dier who  is  training  for  service  in  the  trenches  as  for 
the  skilled  workman  who  goes  with  his  family  to  take 
up  work  in  the  munition  plants  and  other  factories 
working  for  the  Government,  and  who  will  stay  on  this 
job  only  so  long  as  he  is  given  decent  living  quarters. 
But  Congress  is  going  to  ask  that  question,  and  this  is 
one  reason,  I  think,  that  a  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  seem  to  be  at  present  opposed  to  per- 
manent housing.  We  in  Washington  know  that  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  answer  the  questions  that  the  Congress- 
men are  asking  in  their  minds  before  the  matter  is 
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brought  up  for  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  If 
the  National  Housing  Association  and  other  affiliated 
organizations  can  make  plain  to  the  members  of  Con- 
gress why  the  laborers  in  emergency  war  work  should 
be  properly  housed  and  with  provisions  made  for  their 
families,  I  think  it  would  have  an  excellent  effect. 

John  Nolen 

City  Planner,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
the  National  Housing  Association  has  afforded  to  dis- 
cuss this  topic  just  at  this  time.  It  would  appear  to 
me,  that  the  criterion  for  distinction  between  permanent 
and  temporary  housing  ought  to  be  whether  the  hous- 
ing is  intended  to  endure  and  be  kept  and  used  beyond 
the  term  for  which  it  is  created.  That  is  if  the  housing 
is  constructed  with  the  idea  of  rendering  a  particular 
service  in  the  housing  of  workers,  in  connection  with 
the  shipyards  for  instance,  and  when  that  work  is  done, 
is  to  be  removed,  that  would  seem  to  come  under  the 
definition  of  temporary  housing.  If  it  is  to  go  on 
and  be  used  for  other  purposes  later,  then  of  course  it 
becomes,  in  a  sense,  permanent  housing.  There  is  a 
great  difference,  however,  I  think,  in  one  particular, 
that  it  is  possible  to  construct  housing  which  has  the 
characteristics  and  facilities,  etc.,  of  permanent  hous- 
ing, but  is  temporary  in  materials  and  is  conceived  in 
such  economic  terms  that  one  can  afford  to  scrap  it 
afterwards.  That  brings  up  the  question  of  bunk 
houses  as  against  housing  that  would  correspond  in 
facilities — it  might  be  a  complete  single  family  home, 
but  built  in  such  a  flimsy  way  that  it  should  not  and 
would  not  endure.  We  have  examples  in  another  field 
altogether  in  our  world's  fairs,  which  are  built  like 
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palaces  very  often,  but  are  temporary  in  construction. 

The  direct  question  that  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
try  to  face  is,  why  should  we  have  temporary  housing? 
What  are  the  two  essential  reasons?  Of  course  if  it 
were  a  mere  matter  of  choice  between  permanent  and 
temporary,  I  think  there  would  be  no  question  that 
we  should  all  vote  for  permanent  housing.  But  two 
questions  involved  are  speed  and  cost.  With  regard  to 
speed,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  housing  should  never 
mean  mere  buildings.  It  means  access,  because  there  is 
housing  for  great  numbers,  it  means  roads — it  means  a 
city  in  many  ways.  In  some  places,  like  Hog  Island, 
it  means  a  city  that  would  be  as  large  as  many  of  our 
smaller  cities.  It  means  furthermore  all  the  utilities 
and  sanitary  conveniences  which  are  very  difficult  to 
build  in  temporary  ways.  It  is  not  very  profitable  to 
build  a  temporary  sewer,  a  temporary  water  supply, 
etc.     Those  things,  in  a  way,  must  be  permanent. 

Furthermore,  the  worker  is  a  human  being  and  he 
has  got  to  have  more  than  shelter,  a  roof  over  his  head 
and  wastes  disposed  of.  He  must  play  and  be  recre- 
ated. He  must  be  cared  for,  so  that  you  get  into  a  great 
many  problems  if  you  attempt  to  solve  the  housing  itself 
purely  in  the  temporary  way.  Secondly,  cost.  In 
normal  times,  housing,  I  believe,  should  be  worked  out 
on  an  economic  basis;  but  cost  in  one  sense  has  no  more 
to  do  with  the  housing  in  this  case  than  that  we  should 
try  to  build  the  cheapest  ships  or  the  cheapest  shells  or 
have  the  cheapest  uniforms  or  whatnot  in  connection 
with  the  war. 

The  question  is,  What  is  best  for  a  given  purpose? 
We  are  trying  to  get  efficiency,  we  are  trying  to  get  rid 
of  the  discontent  and  of  the  costly  turnover  and  all  of 
the  infinite  and  disturbing  waste  accompanying  slip- 
shod policy.     We  are  trying  to  put  and  ought  to  put, 
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without  question,  houses  on  the  same  basis  as  that  on 
which  we  settle  all  these  other  questions  a  priori.  I 
believe  we  shall  not  find  that  temporary  housing  would 
be  cheapest;  certainly,  if  we  took  into  account  all  these 
factors  and  kept  books  as  an  ordinary  man  keeps  books 
and  counts  cost,  we  should  find  that  temporary  housing 
was  in  no  sense  cheap. 

One  other  question:  Constantly  the  point  is  raised, 
well,  if  cantonments  and  camps  are  good  enough  for 
the  soldiers — and  we  think  the  soldier  should  have  the 
best — why  isn't  it  good  enough  for  the  worker?  Well, 
that  puzzled  me  for  a  long  time.  I  saw  the  difficulties, 
that  even  if  we  should  say  it  was  good  enough,  there 
were  very  great  practical  difficulties  in  getting  it  put 
into  effect.  But  assume  that  it  is  put  into  effect;  are 
there  not  essential  differences?  In  the  first  place,  the 
soldier  goes  to  the  camp  purely  for  a  temporary  period 
of  three  or  six  months'  training,  very  much  as  we  would 
go  anywhere  for  special  training,  knowing  that  the  con- 
ditions are  special,  and  he  goes  there  to  be  fitted  for  a 
particular  service  and  his  camp  is  conceived  in  the 
terms  of  life  at  the  front  as  the  next  course,  and  he  is 
better  prepared  under  such  cantonment  life  than  he 
would  be,  or  possibly  could  be,  under  the  normal  hous- 
ing arrangement.  They  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
preparation.  Furthermore,  there  are  many  compen- 
sations. These  camps  are  located,  many  of  them,  in 
pleasant  places.  Contrast  with  this  the  considerations 
which  enter  into  the  housing  of  the  worker.  We  must 
fit  him,  not  that  he  can  live  and  be  content  with  bunk 
life,  but  that  he  shall  be  a  citizen  and  a  man  surrounded 
by  his  family  and  with  the  refinements  and  conveniences 
which  make  for  civilization. 
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Philip  Hiss 

I  want  to  add  a  word  to  this  discussion,  which  is 
bound  to  come  up  in  Congress  about  whether  we  shall 
put  our  work  people  in  barracks  or  in  temporary  quar- 
ters until  we  can  get  houses  built.  This  war  work  is 
going  to  be  done  by  the  middle-aged  man;  we  are  send- 
ing our  young  men  abroad.  Two  million  are  now 
under  the  colors;  three — four — we  don't  know  how 
many  more  millions  have  got  to  go.  We  have  had  no 
immigration  for  three  and  a  half  years.  Those  men 
from  30  or  35  to  60  who  remain  have  to  have  com- 
forts. If  you  have  a  race  horse  to  run  in  a  difficult  race, 
you  don't  throw  him  out  in  a  cold  field  and  not  feed 
him,  you  put  him  on  the  very  best  straw  you  can  get. 
He  is  thoroughly  stabled,  fed  and  curry-combed.  We 
have  got  to  treat  our  men  in  this  war  period  exactly 
as  we  treat  our  race  horses. 

Charles  W.  Leavitt 

Civil  and  Landscape  Engineer,  New  York  City 

In  order  to  answer  the  question  of  the  Congressmen, 
which  is  important  because  they  hold  the  sinews  of  war, 
I  think  it  might  be  possible  to  separate  this  work  so  that 
one  will  find  that  maybe  the  permanent  and  temporary 
housing  is  not  so  confusing,  provided  you  make  dis- 
tinctive classification.  For  instance,  for  temporary 
houses,  you  would  think  of  something  for  which  the 
workmen  are  brought  together  to  create  which  is 
inanimate  and  does  not  mean  life  and  work  after  it  is 
finished.  On  the  other  hand,  where  workers  are 
brought  together  to  create  an  industry  which  requires 
life  and  activity  afterwards,  you  get  into  the  second  or 
permanent   class.     I    remember    twenty   years    ago    I 
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brought  7,000  workmen  together  in  about  thirty  days  to 
build  an  inanimate  thing;  we  worked  for  several  years 
at  it,  and  after  it  was  created,  the  housing  of  those  men 
was  swept  away;  it  was  no  longer  required.  About 
fifteen  years  ago  I  did  some  housing  work  for  a  large 
steel  company,  and  today  our  temporary  workmen's 
houses  which  we  built  then  to  house  the  house  builders, 
road  constructors,  etc.,  are  still  in  existence  and  being 
used.  In  the  last  year  or  two  I  have  done  some  housing 
for  shipbuilding  corporations,  and  though  the  ships  are 
now  being  built  and  those  men  that  we  had  building 
the  houses  have  gone  away,  the  temporary  workhouses 
that  we  had  are  still  doing  service. 

There  are  certain  things  that  are  fundamental  to 
both  types  of  community.  I  believe,  after  a  long  expe- 
rience in  handling  men,  that  you  have  got  to  have  first, 
a  place  to  examine  men,  whether  they  come  for  per- 
manent or  temporary  work.  That  ought  to  be  a  per- 
manent building.  After  that  they  have  got  to  have 
their  clothes  taken  off  and  washed  and  the  man,  if  he  is 
going  to  be  accepted,  has  got  to  be  shaved  and  cleaned 
up,  and  his  clothes  have  to  be  given  back  to  him  in  order 
to  allow  him  to  go  even  into  a  bunk  house.  Now,  there 
is  considerable  in  that  building,  examination  room, 
washroom,  shaving  facilities,  careful  medical  attend- 
ance and,  in  connection  with  it  probably,  some  sort  of 
hospital.  That  feature  of  a  development  is  something 
that  may  go  on  for  a  hundred  years  and,  for  any  plant, 
it  ought  to  be  permanent.  After  that,  in  natural  se- 
quence, should  come  the  question  of  having  a  bunk- 
house,  a  rooming-house,  restaurant,  hotel,  and,  finally, 
domestic  homes.  When  we  come  here  to  Philadelphia 
for  one  day  we  want  something  to  eat  and  some  place 
to  sleep,  but  if  we  stay  for  a  week  we  begin  to  think  of 
some  more  desirable  residence  and  if  our  stay  is  to  be 
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permanent  we  want  a  home — perhaps  we  have  only 
taken  care  of  50%  of  our  wants  in  a  room  and  a  restau- 
rant, and  the  other  50%  has  got  to  be  permanent  any- 
way— stores,  public  service,  churches,  houses,  roads, 
theaters,  and  other  recreations. 

To  sum  up,  this  point  should  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress: That  we  have  two  classes,  one  a  distinctly  tem- 
porary class — men  who  are  going  to  be  brought  to  a 
given  locality  for  a  few  months  and  then  be  dispersed. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  confusion  between  those 
men  and  the  men  that  we  wish  to  establish  in  homes. 
Now,  the  argument  that  appeals  to  me  about  secur- 
ing the  money  for  those  permanent  homes — if  the 
question  comes  up  as  to  the  fact  that  they  may  be  only 
of  a  temporary  duration  and  that  money  may  be  wasted 
— is,  that  no  matter  what  is  spent  in  the  creation  of  a 
civic  environment  which  must  be  supplied  even  for  the 
most  temporary  existence,  then  that  money,  if  prop- 
erly spent  in  a  permanent  way,  will  apply  to  the  lives 
of  those  people  who  come  after  the  purely  temporary 
workmen  and  exist  in  that  community  for  many,  many 
years  to  come,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  life  and  work 
of  the  community. 

I  do  not  think  that  anybody  can  get  behind  that  argu- 
ment, because  you  can  go  from  plant  to  plant  in  this 
country  which  has  been  established  and  is  thought  to 
be  permanent,  and  find  people  living  in  wretched  hovels 
and  yet  they  have  been  there  for  ten,  twenty,  thirty  or 
forty  years,  existing  in  a  way  that  does  not  create  good 
citizenship.  Now,  if  a  man,  who  enters  Hog  Island 
today,  has  got  to  be  cleaned  up  and  inspected  so  as  to 
sleep  next  to  another  man,  isn't  it  just  as  important  and 
perhaps  more  important  that  the  man  who  enters  Hog 
Island  ten  years  from  now  and  is  going  to  live  next  to 
another  fellow's  family  and  children  should  be  cleaned 
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up  and  inspected  before  he  is  allowed  to  go  and  reside 
in  a  decent  neighborhood?  I  claim  that  it  is,  and  I 
claim  that  all  the  things  that  may  be  seen  at  Hog 
Island,  today,  in  the  way  of  preparing  the  men  to  sleep 
in  a  clean  bed,  should  be  part  of  every  plant  in  thi9 
country,  in  order  to  preserve  proper  sanitation  for  the 
future. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted 

City  Planner,  Brookline  and  Washington 

I  think  what  Mr.  Nolen  said — and  he  said  some  of 
the  things  I  wanted  to  say — has  helped  to  clear  up  a 
vagueness  in  the  use  of  terms  which  I  noticed  on  the 
part  of  several  of  the  previous  speakers.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  definition  of  what  is  meant  in  this  dis- 
cussion by  temporary  and  permanent  was  made  per- 
fectly clear  at  the  beginning. 

There  is  an  implication  which  has  plainly  been  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  the  speakers  that  temporary  housing 
means  inadequate  housing,  because  temporary  houses 
usually  are  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.  We  are 
really,  I  think,  discussing  two  questions,  and  the  more 
we  can  keep  those  clearly  separate,  the  more  progress 
we  shall  make.  One  question  or  set  of  questions  is 
whether  to  build  bunk  houses  or  family  dwellings  and 
how  comfortable  and  hygienic  to  make  them,  etc.;  the 
other  question  is  whether  in  any  given  case  they  should 
be  designed  to  serve  without  extravagant  repairs  for  a 
few  years  only  or  for  a  long  and  indeterminate  future. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  anyone  in  this  room  who  would 
disagree  with  the  statement  that  the  problem  which 
confronts  the  government  as  a  war  emergency  measure 
is  to  bring  about  conditions  necessary  for  having  satis- 
fied and  efficient  workers  on  the  job  where  war  prod- 
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ucts  are  being  produced.  Just  what  is  needed  to  attain 
such  conditions  is  a  matter  for  detailed  discussion,  but 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  question  of  whether  there  is 
a  permanent  or  only  a  temporary  use  for  the  improve- 
ments. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  government,  consid- 
ering this  matter  of  housing  as  a  war  emergency  meas- 
ure, the  question  of  permanent  or  temporary  comes 
down  to  this;  admitting  that  you  must  provide  satis- 
factory housing  of  such  kinds  as  will  accomplish  the 
purpose  effectively,  the  government's  choice  between 
temporary  and  permanent  construction  depends  on  two 
things  only:  One  is  the  salvage  value,  financially  speak- 
ing, after  the  war  emergency  in  the  matter  is  over. 
By  salvage  value  I  mean  the  worth  of  the  improvements 
at  the  end  of  the  war  either  for  continued  use  on  the 
spot,  or  for  tearing  down  and  use  in  other  ways.  Bearing 
in  mind  what  Mr.  Nolen  said  as  to  the  public  utilities 
which  have  to  be  provided  and  on  which  the  salvage  is 
very  small  if  they  are  not  continued  in  use  where  they 
are,  the  salvage  value  of  the  portable  house  proposition 
would  be,  I  believe,  very  small. 

The  second  consideration  affecting  the  matter  of 
temporary  or  permanent  construction  which  the  gov- 
ernment must  bear  in  mind,  is  the  by-product  effect 
on  the  community  as  an  asset  or  as  a  nuisance.  If  any- 
thing is  left  which  will  become  a  slum  or  otherwise  a 
nuisance  in  the  community,  it  is  an  unfortunate  by- 
product which  has  to  be  considered.  Personally,  I  have 
expressed  the  view — and  others  who  have  been  working 
on  this  question  at  Washington  seem  to  agree  with  me 
— that  in  any  case  where  government  funds  are  to  be 
expended  as  a  war  emergency  measure  for  the  construc- 
tion of  temporary  developments,  developments  not  suit- 
able to  stand  for  further  use  under  satisfactory  condi- 
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tions,  those  developments  should  be  kept  completely 
under  government  ownership  and  should  be  wiped  out 
and  cleaned  up  when  the  emergency  has  passed. 

There  are  conditions  where  that  sort  of  temporary 
development  is  clearly  advisable.  A  wholly  isolated 
plant  for  the  filling  of  shells,  an  industry  which  will 
cease  with  the  end  of  the  war,  in  a  location  where  a 
permanent,  industrial  use  of  the  establishment  is  almost 
inconceivable,  is  a  purely  temporary  proposition.  That 
does  not  mean  that  it  should  be  done  badly,  that  bad 
housing  should  be  provided,  but  it  does  mean  that  it 
should  be  designed  for  a  short  period  of  use  only,  and, 
if  so,  it  ought  to  be  government-owned  and  wiped  out 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  temporary  or  per- 
manent question.  Mr.  Nolen  spoke  of  speed  of  erec- 
tion. It  is  very  important,  as  a  war  emergency  matter, 
in  many  localities,  to  get  a  large  number  of  men  under 
roof  just  as  quickly  as  possible,  more  quickly  than  it 
would  be  possible  to  provide  those  men  with  thoroughly 
satisfactory  family  houses.  Just  as  on  any  big  piece  of 
isolated  construction  you  have  to  begin  with  a  shed 
which  will  hold  a  dozen  men,  over  night,  in  order  to 
put  up  something  which  will  take  care  of  the  next  250 
men,  and  then  start  in  and  put  up  your  houses  to  take 
care  of  the  next  thousand  men,  so  for  a  munitions  plant 
you  have  got  to  begin  by  providing  for  several  hundred 
or  several  thousand  men  as  quickly  as  you  can  get  them 
there,  even  if  you  provide  conditions  that,  for  the  time 
being,  will  not  be  wholly  satisfactory.  Then,  as  fast 
as  you  can  get  rid  of  the  peak  load,  turn  around  and 
either  convert  your  first  emergency  quick  erection  into 
more  satisfactory  buildings  or  scrap  them.  This,  I 
think,  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  program  and  one  which 
will  have  to  be  adopted  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  in 
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order  to  get  sufficient  speed.  Get  your  2,000  or  2,500 
men  into  structures  which  are  mere  dormitories  while 
you  are  building  better  houses  to  take  care  of  men  with 
families,  and  then  either  reconvert  some  of  the  first 
structures  into  houses  which  will  be  more  satisfactory, 
or  get  rid  of  them. 

Leslie  H.  Allen 

Aberthaw  Construction  Company,  Boston 

Mr.  Olmsted  has  spoken  of  the  question  of  speed  in 
starting  a  project  which  determines,  to  some  extent,  the 
character  of  the  first  buildings  put  up.  The  contractor 
finds  it  a  useful  and  economical  thing  when  building, 
say,  a  pulp  mill  out  in  the  forest,  to  make  the  first  houses 
wind  and  weather  tight  and  then  occupy  them  at 
once  with  his  men  without  finishing  the  houses.  He 
can  put  up  the  outside  walls  and  roof  and  put  a  tem- 
porary floor  surface  in  and  leave  out  the  plastering  and 
the  plumbing  and  inside  finish  until  afterwards,  and 
in  that  way  build  a  house  which,  instead  of  being  a 
temporary  house,  is  a  convertible  house.  One  of  the 
last  things  to  be  done  is  to  go  in  and  finish  that  house 
properly,  and,  if  it  was  built  on  a  proper  plan  to  start 
with,  he  has  accomplished  both  the  object  of  speed 
in  getting  the  first  houses  built  and  permanent  econom- 
ical construction. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  hostels  that  are  built  in  Eng- 
land are  something  of  that  sort;  they  are  built  in  blocks 
that  are  intended  to  be  four  or  five  houses  on  the  Phila- 
delphia plan.  All  that  is  built  is  the  outside  walls, 
roofs  and  floors,  and  not  the  party  walls;  and  later  on, 
when  the  temporary  purpose  for  which  they  are  used 
no  longer  exists,  they  will  be  fitted  with  party  walls  and 
flights  of  stairs  and  more  plumbing,  and  thus  will  be- 
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come  permanent  houses.  If  there  is  to  be  much  tem- 
porary housing,  it  should  be  planned  on  convertible 
lines  so  that  the  maximum  use  can  be  made  of  it. 

Some  reference  has  been  made  to  portable  houses  and 
ready-cut  houses  and  the  terms  are  being  used  as  though 
they  were  synonymous.  There  are  only  two  firms 
that  make  a  really  portable  house  that  can  be  taken 
apart  and  put  together  again,  and  those  are  expensive. 
The  ready-cut  house  is  not  portable  and  the  salvage 
value  is  very  small.  If  you  buy  a  house  listed  in  the 
catalogue  at  $800,  by  the  time  you  add  the  foundation, 
plumbing  and  all  the  labor  that  goes  in,  your  $800 
house  will  cost  you  $1,700  or  $1,800.  When  you  spend 
$300  in  pulling  it  down,  you  will  have  left  the  salvage 
value  on  $800  worth  of  material,  which  may  be  $400 
— not  more,  so  that  the  salvage  on  a  ready-cut  house 
is  very  small  indeed  and  should  be  left  out  of  account. 

I  want  also  to  comment  on  what  Mr.  Harper  said  as 
to  the  ability  of  the  locality  to  absorb  the  new  houses. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  more  houses  are  built  than  that 
locality  can  permanently  absorb,  if  they  are  built  on 
proper  lines  and  by  proper  standards,  the  result  will  be 
a  great  benefit  to  that  city,  because  the  poorest  houses, 
in  the  competition  for  tenants  that  will  ensue  after  the 
war,  will,  we  hope,  be  left  unoccupied,  and  I  think  we 
shall  have  gained  a  great  deal  by  that. 

Cornelius  G.  Kolff 

Real  Estate,  Rej)resenting  Staten  Island  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Staten  Island  is  within  the  Metropolitan  district  of 
New  York,  that  is,  within  the  confines  of  a  territory 
which  probably  numbers  anywhere  from  six  to  eight 
million  people.  We  have  on  Staten  Island  four  of 
the  large  shipbuilding  establishments  in  that  district; 
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consequently  the  question  of  housing  is  to  us  a  very 
important  one.  Assuming  that  permanent  houses  are 
the  proper  things  to  build,  there  is  just  one  point  I 
want  to  bring  home  to  you,  and  that  is  this:  I  do  not 
know  what  the  conditions  are  in  other  communities, 
but  on  Staten  Island  we  have  within  the  area  which  is 
tributary  to  the  shipbuilding  industries  some  6,000 
building  lots  which  already  have  roads,  sewers,  water, 
sidewalks  and  all  the  permanent  improvements  which 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  housing  of  people.  Now, 
the  point  that  I  have  reference  to  more  particularly  is 
this — that  instead  of  creating  new  communities,  build- 
ing new  villages,  new  centers  where  it  is  necessary  to 
have  sewers  and  water  and  gas  and  electric  light,  side- 
walks, curbs  and  gutters  and  all  these  things  which  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money  and  which,  in  case  of  a  temporary 
village,  would  simply  be  charged  off  to  profit  and  loss 
after  we  got  through — instead  of  this,  should  not  the 
government  consider  this  important  question,  whether 
it  is  not  wiser,  in  the  different  communities  where  there 
are  already  thousands  of  home  sites  with  all  these 
improvements,  to  absorb  those  first  before  going  to  the 
expense  of  creating  new  communities? 

William  H.  Ham 

Manager,  Bridgeport  Housing  Company 

The  work  in  Bridgeport  was  started  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Hiss.  Mr.  Nolen,  of  Cambridge,  soon 
followed  and  outlined  a  program.  The  Remington 
plant  built  permanent  houses,  expending  therefor  about 
$3,000,000.  The  Housing  Company  has  built  perma- 
nent houses,  expending  approximately  $1,000,000.  We 
are  prepared  to  spend  a  large  amount  more  as  soon  as 
Congress  passes  the  proper  legislation.  All  of  the 
houses  of  Bridgeport  have  been  designed  by  architects. 
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The  United  States  Government  will,  without  doubt, 
in  the  next  few  months  stamp  the  character  of  the  work- 
ingman's  home  for  the  next  hundred  years.  If  it  is 
to  be  made  with  a  scroll  saw,  I  do  not  want  to  live  a 
hundred  years.  If  it  is  going  to  have  Hamburg  edg- 
ing, on  the  roof,  I  do  not  want  to  live  a  hundred  years. 
I  remember,  during  the  period  I  have  observed  build- 
ings, three  distinct  types  that  have  come  in  and  gone 
out  (three  styles  in  thirty  years)  ;  first,  the  Mansard 
type;  next  the  Queen  Anne  cottage;  following  this  the 
bungalow,  or  as  David  Warfield  says,  the  "bungle 
house."  The  United  States  Government  is  going  to 
stamp  the  future  home  of  our  working  people  for  one 
hundred  years  in  the  style  of  building;  it  must  and 
will,  without  doubt,  build  some  permanent  buildings, 
and  I  want  to  make  a  plea  for  a  permanent  building 
that  will  stand  the  test  of  the  best  architects'  criticism 
today. 

The  Bridgeport  Housing  Company  consists  of  fifteen 
manufacturers,  three  Public  Service  corporations,  and 
several  individuals.  Our  proposition  is  going  to  pay  a 
dividend  eventually  even  if  the  buildings  are  erected 
at  the  highest  priced  conditions  ever  known.  Why? 
Because  we  are  going  to  amortize  these  buildings  over 
a  long  period.  If  you  amortize  a  building  in  three 
years  it  must  be  of  the  cheapest  character  and  built  at 
a  very  great  sacrifice.  If  you  amortize  a  building  in 
ten  years  it  must  have  many  sacrifices  of  character  and 
must  be  built  exceedingly  cheap.  If  you  amortize  in 
twenty  years  it  can  be  a  permanent  building.  It 
should  be  amortized  in  a  period  not  less  than  thirty 
years  and  under  these  conditions  the  most  durable  build- 
ing will  be  the  cheapest  for  him  who  lives  in  the  house. 
It  is  this  permanent  structure  financed  on  a  permanent 
basis  that  will  solve  the  housing  problem  in  the  United 
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States,  The  government  is  going  to  set  the  style  for 
one  hundred  years  and  we  do  not  want  to  live  through 
the  style  of  one  hundred  years  of  bad  architecture  and 
poor  buildings.  Nearly  everybody  confuses  tempo- 
rary and  permanent  buildings.  I  think  it  is  well  to 
define  a  house  with  a  brick  wall;  a  house  with  a  non- 
combustible  wall  and  non-combustible  roof  covering 
is  permanent.  Our  six-room  houses  built  with  brick 
wall  and  slate  roof  cost  $125  more  to  build  on  account 
of  the  brick  than  if  the  same  building  were  built  in 
wood  and  clap  boarded.  A  slate  roof  on  a  six-room 
house  costs  from  $50  to  $60  more  than  a  roof  with 
shingles,  and  it  is  worth  the  difference.  Most  of  the 
fixed  items  entering  into  the  construction  of  the  house 
are  permanent,  as  for  instance:  bath  room  fixtures  and 
plumbing,  furnaces,  plastered  walls,  chimney,  floors.  I 
emphasize  these  because  the  difference  between  a  house 
that  is  permanent  and  a  house  that  is  not  permanent  on 
the  basis  of  six  rooms  and  bath  is  very  little,  indeed, 
and  probably  under  $500  per  unit.  We  have  built  per- 
manent houses  of  a  style  of  which  we  are  proud,  in 
Bridgeport.  These  houses  are  worth  a  trip  to  Bridge- 
port to  see  and  we  invite  you  to  come. 

Andrew  Wright  Crawford 

Art  Jury,  Philadelphia 

The  remark  made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Eng- 
land with  regard  to  the  number  of  houses  that  you  may 
hope  to  take  up  in  the  city  by  its  normal  growth,  I  think 
needs  emphasis,  because  a  city  of  the  size  of  Philadel- 
phia usually  has  5%  of  its  houses  unoccupied.  That 
means  about  20,000  houses  not  occupied.  We  had  that 
condition  two  years  ago;  it  has  not  only  been  caught  up 
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with,  but  we  are  lacking  in  houses  now;  therefore  when 
you  come  to  the  consideration  of  what  you  are  going  to 
do  with  overbuilding,  you  haven't  much  to  consider. 

If  we  should,  in  Philadelphia,  build  40,000  houses, 
that  would  be  taken  up  to  our  normal,  of  20,000  houses 
vacant,  within  two  or  three  years;  there  is  not  really 
much  lost,  if  you  actually  build  more  than  you  want. 
If  you  should  distribute  those  40,000  houses  around  in 
inaccessible  portions  of  the  country  where  the  people, 
after  the  war  is  over,  would  leave  them  altogether,  that 
would  be  an  entirely  different  situation.  We  have  plead 
in  the  case  of  Hog  Island  that  the  houses  should  be  put 
where  Philadelphia's  normal  expansion  would  take 
them  up  after  the  war  is  over. 

I  agree  with  the  speaker,  who  urged  that  what  we 
do  now  should  be  an  example.  It  is  very  important 
that  we,  in  America,  3,000  miles  away  from  the  war, 
should  not  hesitate  to  do  as  well  as  England,  only  30 
miles  away  from  the  war,  has  done  since  the  war  began. 

Can  America  say  that  England,  only  30  miles  away, 
only  an  hour  or  two  away  from  the  battle  line,  went 
ahead  and  built  such  a  splendid  town  as  Well  Hall,  even 
though  it  was  under  the  stress  of  the  gain  that  Germany 
already  had  acquired  by  40  years  of  preparation,  while 
we,  merely  because  we  know  there  is  a  crisis  coming 
this  year,  under  the  stress  of  this  crisis,  shall  do  much 
less? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  not  to  do  that.  The 
United  States  must  set  a  good  standard  in  the  archi- 
tecture, in  the  appearance  of  the  buildings,  and  in 
health  conditions  as  well — which,  granted  that  the 
housekeeping  is  good,  means  primarily  the  amount  of 
open  space  there  is  around  the  individual  houses, 
whether  you  adopt  the  minimum  of  20  houses  to  the 
acre  or  12,  which,  in  turn,  will  depend  on  the  value  of 
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your  ground.    The  situation  in  a  city  of  1,000,000  is 
totally  different  from  that  in  a  city  of  50,000. 

I  hope  that  we  will  not  let  hysteria  for  the  moment 
make  us  do,  for  the  sake  of  speed,  what  will  really  not 
be  a  gain  in  the  long  run.  If  the  war  were  to  be  over 
in  6  months,  we  might  do  one  thing;  if  it  is  to  be  over  in 
6  years,  it  may  be  folly  to  do  that  thing.  We  had  better 
face  the  probability  of  a  war  for  4  or  5  years  to  come, 
and  set  a  standard  of  housing  equal  to  anything  that  has 
been  done  abroad  since  the  war  began. 

Frank  E.  Blake 

Remington  Arms  Co.,  Bridgeport 

Perhaps  I  can  draw  upon  my  experience  in  housing 
munition  workers  to  your  advantage,  and  if  so  I  shall 
be  very  glad.  We  in  Bridgeport  built  permanent  bar- 
racks, brick,  and  modern  in  every  way — fire-proof, 
sprinkled,  a  restaurant  in  it  capable  of  caring  for  some 
300  men.  I  want  to  tell  you  right  now  it  is  the  best 
barracks  in  the  country  that  has  been  devised,  so  far 
as  I  know,  for  male  operators — and  it  is  a  dead  failure. 
I  mean  it  is  a  failure  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed.  It  is  occupied,  every  inch  of  it  now,  and  we 
have  a  foremen's  clubroom,  in  one  of  the  big  rooms,  and 
we  have  an  apprentice  school  in  another  one  of  the 
big  rooms,  and  we  have  two  dormitory  rooms  that  are 
pretty  well  filled  with  sleepers.  But  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  when  you  try  to  get  a  skilled  mechanic  capable  of 
earning  $20  to  $40  a  week,  you  cannot  get  him  in  any 
city  in  this  country  unless  you  give  him  a  home;  and  I 
am  here  to  say  that  I  hope  you  don't  get  him. 

We  in  Bridgeport  have  a  problem  which  is  excelled, 
probably,  by  no  other  location  in  this  country.  Sta- 
tistics that  Mr.  Ham  gathered  in  October  showed  that 
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already,  in  the  already  overtaxed  housing  conditions 
of  Bridgeport,  we  must  look  forward  to  an  additional 
number  of  employees  to  the  extent  of  10,000.  My  own 
concern  now  is  working  its  way  up  to  10,000  of  its  own 
beyond  what  it  now  has.  Incidentally,  we  have  let  go 
some  8,000  within  the  last  three  months,  but  they  were 
scattered.  We  have  got  to  bring  together  again  10,000 
more  for  one  plant  and  probably  a  couple  of  thousand 
in  another.  The  housing  conditions  are  acute  at 
Bridgeport,  but  barracks  won't  solve  our  problem  and 
they  won't  solve  yours.  We  have  already,  as  you  heard 
stated  here  today,  expended  over  $3,000,000  in  building 
homes.  I  have  in  charge  now  some  700  different  apart- 
ments for  workers — and  the  surface  has  not  been 
scratched. 

I  hope  Mr.  Ham  gets  his  contribution  from  the  gov- 
ernment. But  I  want  to  say,  in  settling  whether  they 
shall  be  permanent  or  temporary  buildings,  whether 
single  homes  or  apartment  houses  or  barracks,  there  are 
two  things  you  must  take  into  consideration.  One, 
which  has  been  very  well  voiced  here  and  which  I 
heartily  endorse,  is  the  fact  that  the  government  is  mak- 
ing history  not  for  a  hundred  years  but  for  all  time, 
architecturally.  The  other  is  that  you  must  take  your 
locality  into  consideration. 

You  have  got  to  take  a  city  and  study  its  legitimate 
needs  for  a  period  of  years  based  upon  your  experience 
in  other  towns,  and  see  what  a  city  can  absorb.  You 
overdo  it  if  you  put  in  too  many  permanent  buildings. 
Now,  because  we  have  good  buildings,  I  have  coddled 
myself  with  the  idea  that  in  Bridgeport,  if  any  house 
were  going  to  be  vacant,  it  would  not  be  ours.  Ours  are 
mostly  brick  and  mostly  slate  roofs.  We  believe  we 
have  the  best  development  of  its  size  in  this  country, 
and  we  are  proud  of  it,  and  I  am  proud  of  Mr.  Ham's 
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development  on  the  other  side  of  the  town.     That,  too, 
is  substantial. 

But  we  may,  in  Bridgeport,  overdo  it.  Bridgeport 
never  will  go  back  to  what  it  was  before  the  war,  but 
we  cannot  and  I  pray  God  we  may  not,  have  to  labor 
under  the  conditions  that  we  are  laboring  under  now 
in  Bridgeport.  I  can  conceive  of  a  so-called  temporary 
house,  filling  every  condition,  being  architecturally 
pleasing,  and  yet  its  efficiency  be  co-extensive  with  its 
necessity  and  one  which  might  ultimately  be  wiped  off 
with  the  minimum  loss  and  no  injury  to  the  locality 
through  the  superfluity  of  homes  or  places  where  people 
may  live.  I  think  we  must  take  that  phase  into  con- 
sideration. We  cannot  cold-bloodedly  look  upon  the 
present  investors  of  a  locality  and  say  that  their  tene- 
ment houses  or  their  life-time  investments  may  be  wiped 
away  ruthlessly. 

MR.  GLENN:  I  should  like  to  know  what  class 
of  people  you  get  in  those  houses,  the  rent  they  pay, 
and  whether  they  pay  for  the  investment  in  the  houses, 
and  just  what  the  practical  result,  from  the  landlord's 
point  of  view  and  the  factory  point  of  view,  has  been 
in  having  those  good  houses  there,  which  are  excep- 
tionally good? 

MR.  BLAKE:  I  will  answer  Mr.  Glenn's  inquiry 
in  sections.  In  the  first  place  we  started  out  to  make 
5%  on  our  investment.  Our  houses  in  Bridgeport  we 
consider  are  rented  for  very  much  less  than  other  houses 
of  a  similar  kind.  I  do  not  believe  we  will  make  any- 
thing like  5%  on  them. 

When  we  built  the  houses,  Mr.  Hiss  and  I  here  sat 
up  nights,  days,  Sundays  and  every  other  time,  plan- 
ning and  devising  a  foolproof  house — but  we  lost  out. 
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We  have  lost  our  picture  moulding,  our  baseboards,  our 
coal  bins,  and  we  have  lost  lots  of  tenants  that  flew  away 
in  the  night.  Our  experience,  doubtless,  is  no  different 
from  that  of  any  other  large  property  owner  under  like 
conditions.  I  am  not  soured  a  bit;  I  love  them  just  as 
much  as  I  ever  did,  but  those  are  facts. 

We  have  difficulty  sometimes,  too,  in  collecting  rents. 
The  labor  turnover,  due  to  inadequate  housing  in  the 
city  of  Bridgeport,  has  been  very  great,  and  is  reflected 
back  on  our  development.  There  are  changes  con- 
stantly going  on,  and  until  the  abnormal  conditions  have 
passed  and  normal  conditions  prevail,  they  will  still  go 
on.  We  do  not  take  any  money  out  of  any  employe's 
envelope.  We  early  settled  that  phase  of  the  question, 
that  we  would  treat  him  like  a  man  and  expect  him  to 
come  to  the  office  and  pay  his  rent  when  it  was  due. 
If  he  doesn't  do  it,  I  get  after  him. 

Someone  asked  me  to  speak  of  our  temporary  hous- 
ing. We  haven't  any  temporary  housing;  we  did  not 
attempt  any  temporary  housing;  ours  is  of  the  most 
substantial  character,  brick  and  stone,  and  frame  houses 
such  as  you  would  find  in  any  suburban  town.  We 
have  made  perhaps  one  mistake,  and  yet  that  was  not 
a  mistake.  Our  plans  miscarried  something  like  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  We  had  200  more  houses  planned  and 
those  were  the  houses  that  were  going  to  touch  the  ordi- 
nary low-priced  man.  They  are  only  on  a  chart  up  in 
my  office;  that's  as  far  as  we  got  with  them. 

We  felt  the  necessity  first  for  housing  men  who  could 
control  men — superintendents  and  foremen,  and  we 
built  a  type  of  house  that  would  rent  for  $25  to  $35  a 
month,  brick  houses  with  slate  roofs,  single  or  twin  type 
with  a  center  partition,  in  a  developed  section  of  the  city 
adjacent  to  trolley  routes  and  five  or  ten  minutes'  walk 
from  our  factories.     We  then  felt  that  we  ought  to  have 
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some  cheaper  houses — our  next  lower  grade  of  houses 
for  the  real  worker  who  was  to  follow.  We  have 
never  built  them.  They  were  to  be  of  the  bungalow 
type  and  cost  us  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000  to  $2,500 
each,  and  were  to  be  on  a  sufficient  plot  of  ground  to 
give  the  tenant  a  garden  and  a  little  garage,  because  one 
of  the  mistakes  that  we  have  made  is  having  our  houses 
too  close  together,  only  about  ten  feet  apart,  so  close  that 
the  flivver  cannot  get  through  without  going  over  his 
neighbor's  sidewalk. 

We  look  upon  our  housing,  in  these  times  at  least,  as 
a  very  great  asset  to  our  manufacturing  plants.  It  has 
made  possible  the  employment  and  the  retention  in 
employment  of  15,000  to  20,000  people  that  we  could 
not  otherwise  have  hoped  to  get.  Now,  we  have  not 
advertised  to  take  care  of  those  people,  but  I  feel  safe  in 
saying  that  many  people  have  been  brought  to  Bridge- 
port to  our  plant  because  they  knew  we  were  making 
an  honest  effort  to  take  care  of  them.  We  could  not 
take  care  of  them  all;  many  had  to  become  domiciled 
in  some  of  the  outlying  sections  or  in  other  ways  which 
were  foreign  to  our  efforts. 

H.  P.  Weaver 

Independence  Bureau,  Philadelphia 

I  think  I  occupy  an  absolutely  unique  position  in 
this  assemblage  as  the  only  person  in  the  audience  who 
does  not  know  anything  about  housing.  It  is  always 
valuable  to  inject  into  any  discussion  the  viewpoint  of 
the  innocent  bystander.  Some  of  my  business  asso- 
ciates have  studied  this  subject,  very,  very  thoroughly. 
I  believe  they  know  quite  a  little  about  it.  Person- 
ally, it  is  out  of  my  domain,  and  hence  I  ask  these 
apparently   foolish    questions.      First,    the    subject   of 
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the  discussion  is,  as  I  read  it,  "To  What  Extent 
Shall  War  Workers  Be  Housed  in  Temporary  or  Per- 
manent Homes?"  I  have  not  heard  anybody  talk  about 
that.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  discussion  has  been 
merely  as  to  whether  we  should  have  temporary  or  per- 
manent homes  for  our  war  workers. 

The  thing  that  would  be  most  interesting  would  be 
to  learn  from  this  assemblage  under  what  conditions 
we  should  need  permanent  homes  and  under  what  con- 
ditions we  should  need  temporary  barracks.  Ques- 
tions of  climate,  of  location  of  industry,  of  labor  supply, 
of  probable  future  development,  all  bear  upon  that,  and 
the  thing  that  interests  me,  again  as  an  innocent  by- 
stander, is  not  the  answer  to  the  one  question  as  to 
whether  they  shall  be  permanent  or  temporary  homes, 
but  under  what  conditions  do  we  want  permanent 
homes  and  under  what  conditions  do  we  want  tempor- 
ary homes?     Because  it  seems  to  me  we  must  have  both. 

Furthermore,  we  must  inject  into  any  discussion  of 
this  kind  the  remembrance  that  the  good  old  economic 
laws  still  govern.  This  war  is  a  tremendous  thing.  In 
a  thousand-year  economic  view,  and  that  is  going  be- 
yond the  scope  of  all  of  us  of  course,  it  is  an  incident. 
That  sounds  like  a  pretty  rash  statement.  Such  details 
as  the  value  of  these  houses  after  the  war  seem  almost 
sordid  now,  but  still  they  tell  me  that  over  in  England, 
where  they  have  been  in  this  thing  a  lot  longer  than  we 
have,  and  where  they  have  settled  down  to  a  solid  foun- 
dation, one  of  the  principal  functions  of  one  of  their 
boards  is  to  consider  every  possible  phase  with  respect 
to  the  conditions  after  the  war.  I  say  it  is  sound  eco- 
nomics. It  is  not  sordid  or  unpatriotic  to  consider 
what  is  going  to  happen  afterwards. 

I  am  not  advocating  permanent  or  temporary  homes; 
I  am  the  innocent  by-stander,  and  what  I  want  to  know 
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is,  what  is  going  to  become  of  these  things  afterwards? 
How  many  people  here  have  ever  lived  in  a  city  after 
an  exposition?  What  follows?  In  nine-tenths  of  the 
cities  after  an  exposition  there  is  an  industrial  depres- 
sion. That  has  been  the  history  repeatedly.  Think 
of  the  outburst  of  building  and  stimulated  industry  and 
the  slump  that  follows.  That  is  only  one  factor,  but 
the  thing  I  want  to  plead  for  is  that  we  get  down  to  the 
differentiation  between  the  need  for  the  permanent  and 
the  temporary,  because  there  is  going  to  be  need  for 
both ;  and,  above  all,  remember  that  these  economic 
laws  are  going  to  apply  afterwards,  and  let  us  keep  one 
foot  on  the  ground  all  the  time. 

Clarence  C.  Killen 

Secretary,  Wilmington  Chamber  of  Commerce 

The  test  of  any  housing,  the  same  as  anything  else, 
is,  does  it  work?  And  our  experience  in  Wilmington, 
during  the  past  year,  has  enabled  us  to  test  some  of  the 
remedies  that  have  been  discussed  here  this  morning. 
We  need  upwards  of  3,000  workmen  for  two  shipyards 
alone,  speaking  for  shipyard  labor  exclusively.  In 
some  of  the  departments  of  those  yards  there  is  at  pres- 
ent a  labor  turnover  of  100%  a  month. 

One  of  the  shipyards,  in  order  to  supply  certain 
skilled  workmen,  purchased  an  industrial  school  which 
had  been  occupied  by  girls,  a  permanent  building,  and 
turned  it  into  a  dormitory,  where  the  accommodations 
are  fully  as  good  as  one  finds  in  the  average  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
That  dormitory  is  located  a  20-minute  walk  from  the 
shipyard — 10  minutes  by  direct  trolley  line.  The  men 
do  not  like  it,  they  prefer  not  to  live  in  it;  they  won't 
stay  in  it  on  an  average  longer  than  one  week.  That 
has  all  happened  within  the  past  two  months. 
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It  seems  to  me  you  can  go  a  step  further;  we  con- 
ducted a  very  careful  survey  to  find  out  what  rooming 
accommodations  were  available.  We  asked  our  resi- 
dents, as  a  matter  of  patriotism,  to  open  up  their  private 
homes  to  the  ship  workers.  There  are  now  available 
accommodations  for  fully  700  people  listed  at  moderate 
prices,  for  ship  workers  only,  and  they  fill  them  only 
at  the  average  of  about  ten  a  week,  and  eight  go  out. 
Permanent  housing  is  the  only  thing  that  will  help  us. 
We  have  been  investigating  and  investigating  and  learn- 
ing and  learning,  and  we  cannot  see  anything  but 
permanent  houses. 

Just  one  further  point  relative  to  the  question  of  the 
excess  of  housing  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Someone 
stated  that  industries  in  the  past  had  sought  localities 
where  housing  facilities  existed.  We  only  wish  they 
had.  The  problem  would  not  be  here  if  the  indus- 
trial managers  had  taken  that  into  account.  It  seems  to 
me  that  future  industrial  expansion  will  certainly  take 
place  in  those  centers  where  there  are  housing  facilities 
available  after  the  war  or  any  other  time. 

R.  J.  Caldwell 

Connecticut  Mills  Co.,  Danielson,  Conn. 

Our  product  is  one  requiring  very  careful  manufac- 
ture— tire  fabric — so  when  we  were  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  building  houses  to  hold  good  men,  it 
occurred  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  good  object  lesson 
for  a  manufacturer  to  have  good  houses.  We  started 
out  to  attract  good  help  and  to  keep  it,  which  is  a 
thought  that  will  appeal  to  most  manufacturers  today. 
In  that  I  think  we  can  say  we  have  succeeded,  yet  our 
first  purpose  after  that  was  that  the  thing  was  to  be 
economically  sound  and  pay  for  itself.     That  also  we 
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have  accomplished,  as  I  will  give  the  figures  to 
illustrate.  We  want  to  disabuse  you  of  any  idea  that 
ours  is  purely  a  sentimental  movement,  though  we  think 
it  is  a  psychological  movement. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  psychology  has  a 
place  in  the  mill.  My  old  friend  Hooper,  whom  some 
of  you  doubtless  know,  of  William  E.  Hooper  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  in  building  a  new  mill  one  time,  placed  a 
clock  in  the  tower  at  the  corner  of  his  mill  and  was  very 
proud  of  it.  He  kept  the  news  of  it  from  his  father, 
a  very  practical  manufacturer,  but  when  he  had  fin- 
ished it,  he  brought  his  father  around  very  proudly  to 
show  him  the  clock.  He  looked  at  it  a  moment  and 
then  turned  to  William  and  said:  "Will,  how  much 
more  yarn  do  you  think  that  clock  will  spin?"  But 
I  believe  that  clock  did  spin  more  yarn,  because  every 
time  Hooper  came  in  there  in  the  morning  and  saw  the 
clock,  no  matter  what  he  felt  like  the  night  before,  he 
entered  the  mill  with  a  smile  and  it  was  infectious  and 
that  makes  a  lot  of  difference — the  temperament  of  the 
employer  with  his  employees. 

It  does  not  cost  any  more  to  make  a  house  artistic 
than  not — we  have  in  our  town  what  we  call  a  mon- 
strosity, a  typical  three  decker  made  as  square  and  inor- 
nate as  anything  could  be  made.  The  price  of  that 
house  per  square  foot  of  area  is  $3.24.  Our  various 
houses  cost  only  $3.25 — that  is  one  of  our  best  ones  did 
— others  cost  $3.27,  $3.36  and  one  $3.48.  We  started 
out  to  get  10%  rental.  On  houses  built  a  year  or  two 
years  ago,  that  was  practicable,  but  housing  costs  a  little 
more  now  and  we  are  satisfied  to  make  8%  rental. 
Eight  per  cent,  rental  on  those  costs  would  be  from 
$3.27  to  $3.93  a  week.  Where  a  family  has  a  number 
of  workers  on  the  present  rate  of  pay  (our  workers 
earn  $15  to  $25  a  week),  they  can  easily  pay  those 
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rates;  but  to  help  them  appreciate  the  advantage  there 
is  in  this  to  them,  we  sometimes,  if  there  are  too  few 
workers  in  a  family,  help  out  to  the  extent  of  $25  or 
even  $50  a  year  on  the  annual  rental.  That  is  a  very 
small  premium  to  pay  in  the  way  of  wages  divided 
among  a  family  over  a  year.     It  is  negligible. 

My  interest  in  this  subject  runs  back  over  a  number 
of  years  and  I  could  spend  a  good  many  more  minutes 
than  are  allotted  to  me  to  prove  how  difficult  it  may  be 
to  preserve  the  moral  aspect  of  a  village.  Where  our 
help  under  the  old  conditions  did  not  mind  immorality, 
they  will  not  tolerate  it  now. 

I  want  to  make  a  strong  point  that  in  our  experience, 
failure  to  provide  good  housing  is  an  opportunity  lost. 
To  go  with  it  there  must  be  a  welfare  movement  to 
show  the  people  the  advantages  of  the  subject.  They 
cannot  grasp  them  all  at  once,  but,  properly  directed, 
readily  do  so.  There  is  just  one  more  point  I  want  to 
make  here;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  attention  paid  by 
employers  to  eradicating  intemperance  from  their 
force,  but  few  of  us  take  any  pains  to  inculcate  am- 
bition. Success  never  attended  a  man  who  hadn't 
ambition,  in  the  office  or  counting  house,  and  why 
should  it  be  different  in  the  mill?  That  is  a  subject 
to  which  I  think  we  can  give  thought. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  I  have  not  heretofore  called 
on  anybody,  but  I  am  going  to  do  it  now  and  he  doesn't 
know  it.  This  Conference  is  very  deeply  honored  by 
the  presence  of  Thomas  Adams,  of  Canada,  and  we 
should  like  to  hear  from  him.  We  in  America  are  able 
to  learn  from  the  experience  of  others,  and  no  one  can 
tell  us  better  than  Mr.  Adams  what  England  has  been 
through  in  this  proposition,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Adams 
will  come  forward  and  take  at  least  ten  minutes. 
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Thomas  Adams 

Commission  of  Conservation,  Canada 

I  am  glad  to  be  a  contributor  to  the  discussion,  but 
I  came  here  to  learn  rather  than  to  speak.  I  have  been 
greatly  interested  and  stimulated  by  what  has  passed 
already  this  morning.  I  think,  however,  that  you  are 
not  recognizing  that  you  had  a  housing  problem  before 
the  war  and  are  going  to  have  a  housing  problem  after 
the  war  quite  independent  of  the  conditions  created  by 
the  war;  and  that,  I  think,  ought  to  have  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  method  of  approach  and  the  consid- 
eration which  you  apply  to  the  question  of  war  housing. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  soldier,  housed  in  the  temporary  cantonment, 
and  the  war  worker  who  is  engaged  in  ship-building 
industries,  and  I  would  like  to  refer  to  that.  You  can- 
not deal  with  families  in  the  same  way  that  you  can 
deal  with  a  trained,  well  regulated  band  of  soldiers. 
Where  you  have  a  large  number  of  men  under  disci- 
pline, you  can  deal  with  them  in  a  special  way  which 
is  perfectly  equitable,  perfectly  comfortable  and  per- 
fectly just  for  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  liv- 
ing, but  which  would  be  a  total  failure  and  lead  to  the 
most  disastrous  public  health  conditions  if  you  had 
independent  and  undisciplined  bodies  of  men  engaged 
in  munitions  or  any  other  kind  of  work  living  with 
their  families  under  the  same  conditions  that  you  would 
put  soldiers.  That  distinction  had  to  be  recognized  in 
connection  with  attempts  made  to  re-house  the  people 
of  Halifax  after  the  disaster  which  took  place  there. 

There  must  be  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
total  distinction  between  housing  families  and  housing 
individual  soldiers  under  discipline. 
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Those  who,  in  this  discussion,  are  trying  to  establish 
the  value  of  the  permanent  rather  than  the  temporary 
home,  have  behind  them  the  support  of  the  experience 
of  Great  Britain.  The  town  of  Gretna,  which  has 
grown  up  in  the  southern  part  of  Scotland  during  the 
past  two  and  a  half  years,  has  about  15,000  inhabitants. 
That  town  was  created  in  a  district  where  there  was 
nothing  but  farms  and  a  small  village  famous  in  history 
for  run-away  marriages,  being  right  on  the  border  of 
England  and  Scotland.  A  great  part  of  the  workers 
are  housed  in  temporary  homes,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  in  permanent  homes,  and  provision  is  made  for 
their  recreation,  and  practically  all  the  community 
requirements  of  an  established  city  have  been  provided 
by  the  government. 

Now  the  experience  there  was  that  the  workers  would 
not  stay  unless  they  had  satisfactory  home  conditions — 
and  not  only  that;  even  permanent  houses  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  worker  unless  you  provide  him  with 
recreation  facilities,  gardens  and  social  development  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  his  family  as  well  as  providing 
him  with  shelter.  So  we  find  in  Gretna,  where  speed 
and  economy  were  both  as  essential  as  they  can  be 
in  any  American  city,  that  the  temporary  home  which 
was  erected  in  the  first  instance  was  abandoned  in  favor 
of  the  permanent  structure. 

There  is  a  dance  hall  to  accommodate  1,100  people, 
capable  of  being  converted  rapidly  into  a  gymnasium. 
There  are  two  cinema  palaces,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 1,100  people.  The  whole  profits  of  the  cinema 
palaces  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  subsidizing  the 
athletic  association  and  the  welfare  agencies  of  the 
town.  The  buildings  of  the  cinema  palaces  are  an 
ornament  to  the  streets  instead  of  an  ugly  excrescence. 
The  dance  hall  accommodating  1,100  people  with  a 
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beautiful  floor  was  erected  in  a  space  of  6  or  8  weeks 
and  the  whole  town  was  created  in  a  matter  of  2  years. 

It  only  took  nine  months  to  build  a  town  to  accom- 
modate 6,ooo  workers  in  permanent  homes  at  Well 
Hall,  Woolwich,  when  the  railways  were  congested  by 
military  traffic;  there  they  have  permanent  sewers, 
permanent  streets,  permanent  pavements,  brick  walls, 
slate  roofs  and  homes  that  will  last  for  70  or  80  years. 

There  is  one  factor  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind.  The 
question  of  economy  has  to  be  considered;  and  the  sal- 
vage value  of  any  buildings  after  we  are  done  with 
them  is  an  important  economic  factor.  I  want  to  draw 
attention  to  two  things  in  connection  with  that.  We 
have  been  told  that  there  were  perhaps  20,000  skilled 
shipbuilders  in  this  country  before  the  war,  and  that 
endeavors  are  being  made  to  the  end  that  there  shall 
be  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  million  or  more  skilled  ship- 
builders in  this  country  when  the  war  is  over. 

The  necessity  of  increasing  the  building  of  ships  in 
this  country  means  that  you  are  converting  perhaps 
200,000  or  more  of  your  unskilled  population  into 
skilled  workers,  all  capable  of  producing  more  for  the 
country  and  producing  more  for  themselves;  all  desir- 
ing a  higher  standard  of  comfort,  and  all  requiring 
that  you  shall  continue,  unless  you  scrap  tremendous 
industrial  organizations  which  you  are  building  up  for 
that  purpose,  that  you  shall  continue  to  build  ships 
where  you  did  not  build  ships  before.  These  men  have 
a  potential  value  as  shipbuilders  which  you  will  want 
to  utilize  unless  you  are  prepared  to  scrap  a  very 
valuable  national  asset.  You  are  going  to  have  more 
ships.  You  will  want  places  to  repair  these  ships;  you 
will  want  new  towns  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  your 
merchant  marine  on  the  ocean.  If  the  country  is  to 
take  a  proper  place  on  the  high  seas,  you  are  not  going 
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to  depend  in  the  future,  as  you  have  in  the  past,  on  other 
countries  for  ship  bottoms.  You  are  going  to  build 
your  own  ships  and  maintain  them  and  have  towns  built 
around  these  shipyards.  Is  that  not  the  big  industrial 
view  as  well  as  the  big  housing  view?  Is  that  not  the 
right  economic  view  which  should  appeal  to  the  poli- 
tician as  well  as  to  the  housing  reformer?  How,  for 
example,  to  make  Hog  Island  and  its  environments  a 
permanent  town  as  a  part  of  this  country  devoted  to 
maintaining,  advancing  and  increasing  the  number  of 
your  ships — that  is  the  big  view  which  ought  to  be 
taken,  and  that  question  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  industrial  side  as  well  as  in  the 
housing  side. 

The  question  of  temporary  and  permanent  houses 
cannot  be  solved  by  discussing  it  in  generalities;  by 
merely  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of  brick  and  wooden 
houses.  If  you  give  me  an  acre  of  ground  with  a 
wooden  house,  I'd  rather  have  it  than  one  of  your  Phila- 
delphia 15  x  50  lots  and  the  best  brick  house  you  can 
put  on  it.  The  question  is  intermixed  with  the  question 
of  land  development  and  transportation.  The  crowd- 
ing of  people  on  15  x  50  foot  lots  is  a  menace  to  the 
health  of  the  community;  it  is  uneconomical  at  a  time 
when  we  are  crying  out  about  the  scarcity  of  food  and 
the  need  for  increased  production.  Every  citizen  who 
is  not,  of  necessity,  living  in  the  closest  crowded  mer- 
cantile quarters  of  a  big  city  ought  to  be  helping  to 
produce  food  in  some  small  way  and  get  ground  to  pro- 
duce it  on. 

But  that  question  goes  on  down  to  the  land  problem 
lying  underneath  these  questions  we  are  discussing  and 
I  must  not  take  up  your  time  in  regard  to  it.  Turning 
to  finance,  it  is  estimated  that  the  money  borrowed  from 
the  government  in  England  may  be  spread  over  70  or  80 
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years,  and  a  sinking  fund  spread  over  that  period  means 
that  i%  per  annum  can  take  care  of  the  sinking  fund 
of  these  houses  and  recover  the  principal.  What  per- 
centage would  be  required  per  annum  to  recover  to  the 
government  the  cost  of  a  temporary  home?  I  do  not 
think  that  25%  would  be  excessive,  and  perhaps  more 
in  the  case  of  some.  In  building  temporary  homes, 
you  have  got  to  take  into  account  that  you  have  got  to 
put  aside  every  year  25%  or  30%  of  the  cost  as  depreci- 
ation, as  against  1%  or  1^%  where  you  put  up  perma- 
nent homes.  That  question  has  been  gone  into  in  Eng- 
land in  connection  with  the  building  of  dwellings,  and 
there  it  has  been  found  more  economical  to  build  the 
permanent  homes.  And  the  question  of  speed  is  not 
really  solved  to  any  material  extent  by  erecting  tem- 
porary houses.  You  must  have  temporary  barracks 
during  the  period  of  construction,  but  there  ought  to 
be  a  distinct  and  definite  understanding  that  they  are 
to  be  cleared  away  as  soon  as  possible  and  permanent 
homes  take  their  place. 

Then  the  last  point  I  should  like  to  make  is  as  to  the 
value  of  improved  standards  in  improving  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  country.  There  are  two  causes  for  the 
increased  cost  of  housing;  one  is  the  increased  cost  of 
labor  and  materials  to  maintain  the  standards  we  had 
before  the  war  and  the  other  is  the  increased  cost  due 
to  improving  the  standards.  I  maintain — and  I  am 
not  going  to  put  forward  any  scientific  basis  for  the 
argument,  I  will  leave  that  to  your  own  observations — 
I  maintain  that  increased  cost  of  existing  standards  due 
to  higher  wages,  etc.,  has  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  work  people,  but  that  increased  cost 
due  to  improving  the  standards  will  come  back  to  the 
work  people  in  the  form  of  increased  remuneration,  not 
only  because  of  greater  efficiency  but  because  of  their 
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greater  resisting  power  to  the  selfishness  of  those  who 
employ  them. 

If  you  improve  the  standards  of  housing,  it  is  the 
best  way  to  increase  wages.  If  you  merely  increase 
the  monetary  value  of  wages,  you  enter  upon  a  vicious 
circle  and  the  man  is  no  better  off  after  he  gets  the  in- 
creased wage  than  before.  If  you  educate  my  family 
and  give  me  a  good  home,  all  I  want  in  addition  to  that 
is  sufficient  to  buy  food  and  clothing;  but  I  want  suf- 
ficient to  pay  for  that  home  and  sufficient  to  educate 
my  family  as  a  preliminary  consideration.  When  I 
read  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  today  that  67%  of 
your  people  are  now  living  in  worse  economic  condi- 
tions, in  spite  of  the  higher  wages,  I  realize  that  we 
have  that  vicious  circle  going  on,  that  although  people 
get  more  money  its  spending  power  is  less;  in  fact,  that 
the  money  does  not  go  as  far  as  before,  and  merely  in- 
creasing wages  does  not  solve  any  problem  unless 
accompanied  by  improved  standards  of  housing. 

We  want  to  spread  our  cities  wider  than  they  are,  we 
want  to  give  the  people  gardens  and  permanent  homes. 
I  think  the  great  American  nation  has  shown  us  an  ex- 
ample in  connection  with  this  war  in  regard  to  many 
things;  for  example,  in  its  unselfishness  in  entering 
upon  this  great  struggle.  The  intellectual  leadership 
of  your  first  citizen  has  been  a  stimulus  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  citizens  in  all  the  allied  countries.  Now 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  solve  the  housing  problem. 
Bad  housing  is  undermining  the  health  of  the  citizens 
of  your  big  cities;  and  even  some  parts  of  your  rural 
districts  suffer  from  the  neglect  of  this  problem,  partly 
owing  to  your  over-estimate  of  the  value  of  liberty 
and  your  under-estimate  of  the  value  of  life. 

You  are  face  to  face  with  a  chance  to  show  what  you 
can  do  to  provide  real  home  conditions  for  your  people. 
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After  all,  it  was  life  and  not  liberty  that  was  the  first 
word  in  your  constitution  as  the  thing  you  ought  to  pre- 
serve. Your  courts  have  placed  the  emphasis  on 
liberty  rather  than  life,  but  those  who  framed  the 
constitution  of  the  country  placed  the  emphasis  on  life 
rather  than  liberty.  The  liberty  of  property  is  and 
ought  to  be  preserved,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
liberty  of  life.  If,  by  erecting  buildings  in  such  a  way 
as  to  destroy  light  and  air  I  am  injuring  the  life  of  the 
community,  I  am  doing  the  first  thing  to  undermine  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  liberty  it 
gives  me.  After  all,  what  is  the  worst  form  of  slavery? 
— the  slavery  of  economic  conditions  which  keep  me  in 
poverty  and  prevent  me  from  developing  the  life  of 
my  children  under  healthy  conditions. 

Take  a  large  view  of  this  question.  Establish  these 
new  communities  upon  a  permanent  basis.  Create  gar- 
den cities  now,  because  you  have  an  opportunity  you 
never  had  before.  Recognize  that  in  this  country 
you  are  increasing  your  population  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  million  every  15  years,  and  that  even  if  you  build 
houses  with  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  million  dollars 
of  government  money,  you  can  only  build  one-sixth  of 
the  yearly  demand  for  new  houses  in  this  country  and 
therefore  need  have  no  fear  of  the  danger  of  having  an 
excessive  supply  after  the  war. 
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TOPIC:— SHALL    HOUSES    FOR    WAR    WORKERS    BE 
RENTED  OR  SOLD? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  one  topic  of  this  meet- 
ing is  "Shall  Houses  for  War  Workers  be  Rented  or 
Sold?"  You  may  wonder  why  that  was  put  that  way 
on  the  program.  Organized  labor,  speaking  through 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  Gompers  whom  we  all  honor  and 
respect  greatly,  has  taken  the  position  that  it  is  opposed 
to  the  sale  of  houses  to  the  workingman  on  the  ground 
that  it  interferes  with  the  mobility  of  labor.  This  is 
a  very  vital  question  in  relation  to  the  work  that  is  being 
done  at  Washington  in  determining  what  shall  be  the 
policy  of  the  government,  because  we  all  recognize  that 
in  a  democracy,  labor  is  bound  to  have  a  very  important 
say  in  public  affairs,  and  should  have  it.  So  this  ques- 
tion of  what  the  attitude  of  labor  should  be,  whether  it 
is  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  what  is  possible, 
whether  it  is  sound  or  whether  the  other  point  of  view 
is  right,  should  be  thoroughly  discussed  by  a  group  of 
men  like  this.  At  this  session  as  at  the  morning  ses- 
sion, nobody  will  be  called  upon,  with  one  exception, 
and  that  is  Mr.  Richie,  a  Philadelphia  labor  man, 
representing  Mr.  Gompers.  Will  you  open  the  discus- 
sion, Mr.  Richie? 

Joseph  Richie 

Philadelphia,   Representing   American  Federation    of   Labor 

Mr.  Chairman  and  friends:  I  was  sitting  in  the 
session  this  morning  and  was  puzzled  to  find  out 
whither  we  were  getting.  I  understand  that  the  ques- 
tion at  this  morning's  session  was  "To  what  extent  shall 
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war  workers  be  housed  in  temporary  barracks  or 
permanent  homes?"  We  are  here  and  are  discussing 
that  proposition ;  the  working  people  themselves — that 
is,  the  men  engaged  in  the  shipbuilding  industry — have 
had  no  say  whatsoever.  It  would  have  been  well,  if 
you  had  invited  some  of  those  men  here. 

Insofar  as  regards  the  opinions  of  the  shipyard 
workers,  I  have  been  with  those  men  for  the  past  three 
years  and  know  their  minds  as  well  as  my  own,  and 
they  are  a  group  of  workers  who  want  to  be  housed 
permanently.  If  you  make  a  temporary  home  for  a 
man,  you  make  a  temporary  job,  and  we  don't  want  men 
considering  they  have  got  a  temporary  job  in  the  ship- 
yards at  this  time. 

Now,  insofar  as  conditions  among  shipyard  workers 
are  concerned,  I  might  illustrate  with  these  along  the 
Delaware  River,  at  Cramps  and  the  New  York  ship- 
yards in  Camden,  the  two  yards  in  Gloucester,  the  two 
in  Chester  and  the  two  in  Wilmington.  At  the  Cramps 
yard  there  is  a  group  of  steady  workers,  but  in  order 
to  be  housed  properly,  they  have  got  to  go  some  distance 
from  their  work,  and  during  some  seasons  of  the  year 
it  is  pretty  difficult  for  those  men  to  get  to  and  from 
their  work.  Transportation  is  not  what  it  should  be 
and  the  men  are  held  up  and  there  is  loss  of  time, 
whereas,  if  the  men  were  close  to  their  work,  if  there 
were  proper  housing  near  those  shipyards,  the  men 
could  get  to  their  work  speedily  and  as  a  result  more 
ships  would  be  built. 

I  might  take  the  New  York  shipyards  at  Camden  as 
an  illustration;  you  go  over  there  at  night  when  these 
fellows  quit  work  and  you  will  find  groups  of  men 
almost  in  a  riot  to  get  on  the  car  and  get  home.  It  is 
the  same  way  at  Cramps. 

As  far  as  congestion  is  concerned,  it  is  a  day's  work 
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to  get  home.  Everyone  of  those  fellows  there  has  to 
fight  his  way  on  the  car  every  inch  of  it.  If  you  could 
get  those  houses  down  there  near  the  Chester  yards, 
where  there  are  2,000  men  employed,  I  daresay  you 
could  get  a  thousand  of  those  men  that  would  live  in  a 
nice  home  somewhere  near  that  yard;  and  the  same 
way  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  shipyard,  where  they 
have  6,000  men,  I  daresay  you  could  get  4,000  that 
would  live  in  homes  close  to  that  plant.  In  most  cases 
there  is  plenty  of  room  adjacent  to  the  yards  on  which 
to  put  up  good,  convenient  houses  for  shipyard  workers. 

Now  a  shipyard  worker  does  not  want  anything  elab- 
orate ;  what  he  wants  is  a  good,  comfortable  home,  and 
I  say,  speaking  for  the  average  shipyard  worker,  he 
wants  a  home  with  a  front  room,  a  fair-sized  dining 
room,  a  large  kitchen  and  some  breathing  room  in  the 
yard,  a  porch,  and  three  bedrooms  and  a  bathroom. 
That  will  satisfy  an  ordinary  shipyard  worker.  Then 
here  and  there  there  should  be  a  good,  big  house  that 
could  be  converted  into  a  boarding  house  for  the  single 
fellows.  If  you  have  a  sufficient  number  of  boarding 
houses  in  the  neighborhood  of  those  shipyards,  there 
will  be  a  certain  competition  among  the  boarding  house 
keepers  to  keep  their  boarders  and  that  will  bring  about 
fair  housing  conditions  for  the  single  man. 

As  for  the  New  York  shipyard,  the  housing  facili- 
ties over  there  are  very  bad.  There  are  no  homes  for 
the  shipyard  workers  anywhere  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  yards,  but  there  is  ample  space  round  about, 
and  there  could  be  put  up  in  that  locality  sufficient 
houses  to  accommodate  the  shipyard  workers,  the 
workers  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  Jersey  yards 
at  Gloucester,  somewhere  in  between  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Company  and  Gloucester.     In  the  case 
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of  Chester  we  attempted  to  bring  in  a  group  of  workers 
from  the  interior  of  the  country. 

We  are  working  with  the  shipyard  owners  or  the 
representatives  of  the  yard  to  bring  in  as  many  men  as 
possible  with  very  little  training  who  will  become  com- 
petent as  shipyard  workers.  We  brought  men  in  here 
from  Chicago,  Scranton  and  different  places  like  that. 
When  they  got  here  they  couldn't  even  find  boarding 
houses — so  far  as  Chester  was  concerned.  None  of  the 
families  there  were  willing  to  take  them,  and  as  a  result 
they  had  to  come  to  Philadelphia  and  it  was  incon- 
venient to  travel  morning  and  night.  We  made  a  can- 
vass of  Chester  and  visited  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  four  hundred  families  and  only  found  22 
or  24  that  were  willing  to  take  shipyard  workers  as 
boarders,  so  we  were  handicapped  in  that  direction 
and  the  men  board  in  Philadelphia  and  work  in  Ches- 
ter and  sometimes  as  far  away  as  the  Wilmington  yards. 
I  say  it  is  a  handicap  on  the  part  of  those  men  who 
left  good  jobs  at  our  solicitation  to  come  here  and  work 
in  the  shipyards.  I  don't  know  what  inducement  those 
fellows  would  have  to  bring  their  families — and  the 
majority  have  families.  I  say  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  families. 

There  are  some  10,000  men  engaged  in  Cramps; 
6,000  in  the  New  York  shipyard;  between  the  two 
yards  in  Gloucester,  6,000;  and  6,000  at  least  in  Ches- 
ter; and  8,000  at  least  in  Wilmington,  making  a  total 
of  some  36,000  men  at  this  time  engaged  in  shipyards 
along  the  Delaware  River.  The  Merchants  Shipyard 
at  Bristol  and  the  Hog  Island  yard  is  to  be  added,  and 
I  dare  say  there  will  be  a  total  of  60,000  men  engaged 
in  the  shipbuilding  industry  along  the  river.  They 
want  to  establish  two  shifts  and  sometimes  three,  and 
that  again  will  increase  the  number  of  workers.     There 
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will  be  a  large  number  of  men,  and  I  daresay  they 
will  be  engaged  in  these  shipyards  for  the  next  5  or 
6  years,  and  a  majority  of  them  for  some  time  after  that. 
I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  financial  investment  for 
any  corporation  to  invest  in  building  houses  of  the  char- 
acter described. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  buying  of  these  houses  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  there  is  only  one  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. Whether  he  is  a  member  of  organized  labor  or 
not,  if  a  man  gets  a  job  and  the  job  suits  him  and  he 
is  living  in  a  house  and  that  house  suits  him,  if  he  feels 
like  it,  he  will  buy  it;  if  he  doesn't,  he  won't.  If  he 
remains  merely  a  tenant  in  that  house  and  the  ship- 
building industry  continues  and  he  happens  to  leave 
that  job  for  one  reason  or  another,  gets  hurt  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  you  will  always  find  a  pretty  good 
tenant  to  follow  him  and  the  property  will  not  lie 
vacant  very  long;  so  I  feel  it  is  a  good  investment 
whether  the  house  is  rented  or  sold. 

While  it  is  said  that  the  shipyard  workers  are  earn- 
ing pretty  good  money  at  this  time,  and  that  is  a  fact, 
we  canvassed  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  dividing  it  into 
10  sections  and  canvassing  each  one  of  those  sections 
with  a  responsible  committee,  to  find  out  the  cost  of 
living  in  1914,  1915,  1916  and  1917.  We  got  the  com- 
parative costs  of  175  articles  that  go  into  a  working- 
man's  home,  that  he  is  obliged  to  buy  from  day  to  day, 
including  rent,  clothing,  food,  coal,  light  and  stuff  of 
that  kind.  Then  we  compared  them  with  the  wages 
earned  in  1914  and  the  wages  paid  today,  and  found 
that  the  standard  of  living  for  the  working  people 
of  Philadelphia  has  been  reduced,  despite  the  fact  that 
wages  have  increased.  A  man  today,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  is  earning  more  wages,  is  not  in  as  good  a  posi- 
tion to  buy  a  home  as  he  was  in  1914. 
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So  I  say  that,  as  for  the  buying  of  a  home,  he  is  not 
so  well  off  as  he  was  three  years  ago.  To  whomever 
is  going  to  build  these  houses,  I  should  say  that  I 
believe  that  they  had  best  be  built  with  the  understand- 
ing that  they  will  be  rented  and  not  sold. 

Now  about  a  comparison  between  a  soldier  in  a  bar- 
racks and  a  workingman  in  a  home,  it  is  a  different 
proposition.  The  shipyard  workers  and  munition 
workers  are  generally  men  with  families.  I  cannot 
see  anything  fair  in  putting  a  family  in  a  barracks;  it 
won't  work  out.  It  is  best  to  give  them  a  small  home 
with  here  and  there  a  house  sufficiently  large  for  a 
boarding  house.    That  is  our  opinion  of  the  thing. 

We  are  now  doing  everything  that  lies  within  our 
power  to  bring  men  from  the  building  trades  into  the 
shipbuilding  industry.  There  are,  I  daresay,  some 
200,000  men  formerly  engaged  in  building  construc- 
tion work,  who,  on  account  of  the  commandeering  of 
materials — steel  and  things  of  that  kind  for  the  ship- 
yards— are  now  idle,  but  who  with  a  little  training  can 
be  made  competent  shipyard  workers.  It  does  not  take 
much  to  make  a  boiler  maker  or  a  shipbuilder  out  of  a 
structural  iron  worker  and  it  does  not  require  a  great 
deal  to  make  an  ordinary  house  carpenter  a  ship  car- 
penter; the  same  is  true  of  painters  and  plumbers  and 
steamfitters  and  men  doing  work  of  that  kind. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  create  a  reservoir  of  those 
men  so  that  they  can  be  drawn  upon  when  wanted  and 
just  as  soon  as  the  shipyards  are  available  to  put  on  the 
two  or  three  shifts  demanded  for  the  Hog  Island  and 
Bristol  Yards,  we  want  to  draw  on  those  men  from  the 
interior  of  the  country  and  put  them  in  the  shipyards. 
We  want  housing  accommodations  for  those  men.  We 
don't  want  to  put  them  into  a  temporary  place  as  we 
did  the  engineers  whom  we  brought  here  to  work  in  the 
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Hog  Island  yard.  We  brought  some  249  men  here  who 
were  skilled  men  and  could  drive  piles  and  build  that 
yard  in  a  great  deal  less  time  than  the  incompetent  men 
there,  and  we  wanted  to  be  placed  in  a  position  where 
we  could  take  care  of  those  men  and  it  was  necessary 
to  take  them  into  our  private  homes  and  keep  them 
there  until  they  could  get  board  with  private  families. 
I  say  we  are  doing  everything  that  lies  within  our 
power  to  help  the  government  to  build  ships  and  bring 
this  war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  In  order  to  do  that 
you  have  got  to  have  proper  housing  facilities  and  the 
houses  must  be  located  so  a  man  can  get  a  certain 
amount  of  recreation  after  a  day's  work.  That  is  what 
is  wanted.  As  far  as  the  selling  or  renting  of  the  houses 
is  concerned,  that  will  have  to  be  left  to  the  men  them- 
selves. 

MR.  KOLFF:  Have  you  any  information  to  im- 
part as  to  the  percentage  of  a  man's  income  which  he 
can  afford  to  pay  for  rent?  In  England  it  is  usually 
recognized  that  a  man  should  not  pay  more  than  a 
fifth  of  his  income  for  rent.  Have  we  any  statistics  in 
this  country  that  will  enable  us  to  reach  any  conclu- 
sions? 

MR.  RICHIE:  Only  following  custom;  a  man 
earning  about  $20  a  week  will  usually  pay  about  $18  a 
month  rent.  That  is  the  custom  followed  among  the 
working  people.  Take  a  fellow  making  $25  a  week 
and  he  will  go  as  high  as  $20  house  rent.  Rents  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  have  increased  with  everything 
else  and  the  percentage  is  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary. 
A  workingman  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  who  earns 
on  the  average  about  $20  a  week,  pays  from  $15  to  $20 
a  month  rent. 
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MR.  KOLFF:  Then  if  men  who  are  building 
houses  should  act  in  harmony  with  the  people  who  pay 
wages  or  with  labor  unions,  they  might  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain how  many  houses  they  could  build  of  a  certain 
kind  and  how  many  of  another  kind. 

A  DELEGATE:  Mr.  Richie,  does  the  ship 
builder,  the  workman  in  the  shipbuilding  yards,  want 
a  single-family  house,  or  a  2-f amily  house.  Also,  when 
you  say  recreation  should  be  provided,  do  you  mean 
that  recreation  should  be  provided  within  half  an  hour 
of  the  workman's  home  or  within  5  minutes'  walk  of  his 
home?  If  a  man  lives  outside  of  Chester,  should  recre- 
ation be  provided  in  Chester  or  just  outside  of  Chester? 
Or  is  it  sufficient  to  provide  it  somewhere  further 
away? 

MR.  RICHIE:  The  majority  of  the  shipyard 
workers  prefer  homes  of  their  own,  that  is  a  one-family 
house  with  3  rooms  downstairs  and  3  upstairs.  Some- 
times it  would  not  be  harmful  if  it  were  an  8-room 
house,  so  that  a  man  could  take  in  4  or  5  boarders,  but 
usually  a  one-family  house  is  preferred.  Insofar  as 
recreation  is  concerned,  I  think  moving  pictures  and 
a  moderate-priced  theater  would  be  the  thing,  amuse- 
ments that  shipyard  workers  are  used  to.  Unfortu- 
nately sometimes  folks  want  to  give  a  shipyard  worker 
something  in  the  way  of  recreation  that  he  doesn't  want. 
These  places  of  amusement  should  be  located  right 
along  where  the  men  live,  so  they  can  take  their  wives 
and  children  in  the  evening,  or  so  "the  boss"  may  slip 
away  by  himself. 
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Philip  Hiss 

Chairman  of  the  Housing  Committee  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 

The  Federal  Administration  has  not  been  asleep. 
All  those  matters  have  been  looked  into  in  the  best 
towns  of  this  country.  The  scales  of  sale  values  and 
rental  values  have  been  ascertained.  They  are  based 
on  the  wages.  As  to  the  kind  of  house  that  a  ship- 
builder or  a  munition  maker  wants — intensive  investi- 
gation has  been  made  in  the  different  congested  areas. 
The  testimony  of  hundreds  of  workers  has  been  taken, 
their  wives  have  been  seen  as  to  what  kind  of  houses 
are  best  adapted  to  their  special  needs  in  their  special 
communities.  The  government  believes  that  not  more 
than  20%  or  22%  of  a  man's  monthly  wages  should  be 
spent  for  rent. 

Tentatively  there  is  a  scheme  under  consideration 
with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  houses,  which 
tends  to  answer  the  question,  "How  can  a  man  buy  his 
house  and  get  rid  of  it  if  he  loses  his  job,  or  if  the  job 
ceases  to  exist  in  that  special  community?"  That  might 
be  accomplished  by  a  cooperative  stock-owning  scheme 
by  which  he  could  dispose  of  his  interest  as  a  man  dis- 
poses of  a  railway  stock  on  the  New  York  stock  ex- 
change. A  man  may  live  two  years  or  three  years  in 
his  house  on  the  purchase  basis;  it  is  very  easy  to  make 
a  pre-arranged  scheme  by  which  he  can  be  charged  a 
given  rent  up  to  that  time,  proper  depreciation  be  cal- 
culated, and  he  be  given  back  his  money.  I  am  far 
from  believing  that  a  man  should  own  a  house  in  a 
community  where  he  cannot  get  rid  of  it  when  his  occu- 
pation ceases  in  that  locality.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
labor  leaders  have  spoken  about  a  man  never  owning 
his  house.     My  argument  with   that  labor  leader  is 
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that  he  is  depriving  a  man  of  all  that  is  dear  and  beau- 
tiful. A  man  should  live  in  a  community  and  become 
a  civic  part  of  it.  Through  the  cooperative  scheme 
he  can  do  that;  for  as  long  as  he  lives  in  the  house,  he 
owns  it.  When  there  is  a  reason  for  him  to  go  away,  he 
is  not  hampered  by  that  house.  This  is  not  plain 
theory  but  a  plan  that  is  at  present  in  operation. 

John  Nolen 

City  Planner,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  question  of  renting  or  sale  is  one  of  the  live  ques- 
tions on  which  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  in- 
formation that  is  available  in  adopting  a  policy.  For 
example,  the  surveys  that  have  been  made  of  a  number 
of  industrial  cities  recently  in  which  care  was  taken 
to  get  the  opinions  and  views  of  the  employees  through 
their  employers,  has  shown  in  almost  every  instance  that 
there  is  a  demand  both  for  renting  and  for  purchase, 
and  that  no  policy  which  confined  itself  absolutely  to 
one  or  the  other  would  be  entirely  satisfactory.  Not 
only  has  that  been  shown  in  answer  to  questionnaires, 
but  the  policy  of  industrial  concerns,  in  some  cases  con- 
fining their  operations  to  renting  and  in  other  cases 
confining  their  operations  entirely  to  sale,  has  shown  an 
unnatural  and  unfortunate  limitation,  because  the 
workers  are  divided ;  some  want  to  rent  and  some  want 
to  buy,  and  both  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do 
what  they  wish. 

In  other  words,  the  element  of  forcing  a  man  either 
to  rent  or  buy  is,  it  seems  to  me,  equally  objectionable. 
If  you  take  a  place  like  Akron,  for  example,  you  will 
find  that  the  greatest  shortage  that  is  characteristic  gen- 
erally is  of  good,  suitable  houses  for  rent.  There  is 
much  more  offered,  almost  always,  for  purchase,  than 
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there  is  for  rent.  If  you  canvass  other  cities  you  will 
find  pretty  much  the  same  thing.  On  the  other  hand, 
go  to  a  community  somewhat  isolated,  like  Hopedale, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  practice  is  exclusively  that 
of  renting. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  Mr.  Richie  has  brought  us 
here  is  an  extremely  important  and  valuable  contribu- 
tion, and  that  he  can  continue  to  help  us.  What  he  has 
said  about  recreation  and  the  tendency  for  it  to  be  per- 
haps "high-brow,"  does  lead  often  to  providing  amuse- 
ments which  are  really  not  well  devised  for  their  pur- 
pose. A  "high-brow,"  you  know,  has  recently  been 
defined  as  "a  person  educated  beyond  his  intellect." 
But  what  we  want  particularly  is  to  ask  of  the  men  who 
labor,  the  question,  is  a  scheme  like  that  of  copartner- 
ship a  practical  addition  to  this  alternative  of  renting 
or  buying? 

Mr.  Hiss  has  given  us  a  general  outline  of  the  propo- 
sition— the  possibility  of  owning  stock  in  an  enterprise 
which  controls  a  considerable  number  of  houses,  dwell- 
ings, which  might  be  equivalent  to  the  total  ownership 
or  part  ownership  of  the  house,  but  which  would  not 
represent  the  ownership  and  the  holding  of  that  partic- 
ular property,  so  that,  in  case  of  removal,  it  would  sim- 
ply mean  the  sale  or  transfer  of  shares  of  stock.  Of 
course  it  can  be  organized  in  a  great  variety  of  ways; 
there  is  not  just  one  way  to  do  it,  but  it  is  the  ownership 
of  a  part  of  a  community  represented  by  a  stock  interest 
instead  of  simply  the  ownership  of  that  particular  piece 
of  land  and  house. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  still  a  modification  which 
I  think  is  bound  to  come  up  sooner  or  later  in  our  dis- 
cussions of  the  question  of  whether  the  land  problem 
might  not  be  completely  divorced  from  the  house 
problem,  and  that  is  the  question  of  the  leasing  of  the 
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land  on  account  of  the  increment,  of  leasing  the  land 
under  terms  which  would  remove  the  element  of  specu- 
lation. We  must  recognize  that  our  workmen  are  not 
homogeneous  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  English 
workmen  are,  and  there  may  be  something  in  our  rov- 
ing spirit  that  makes  even  copartnership  objectionable. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  copartnership  was  the 
solution  for  America,  that  it  gave  us  just  what  we 
wanted  in  the  way  of  stability  and  yet  left  us  with  a 
free  foot  to  go  where  we  would. 

William  H.  Ham 

Manager,  Bridgeport  Housing  Company 

I  think  in  the  terms  of  Bridgeport  and  its  needs.  I 
am  convinced  that  manufacturers  generally  are  hon- 
est in  their  wish  to  meet  the  laboring  element  on  a  basis 
that  is  absolutely  fair.  In  regard  to  the  housing  propo- 
sition my  company  has  absolutely  refused  so  far  to  sell 
the  houses  we  have  built  or  to  allow  the  workingman 
to  have  a  share  in  the  stock  of  the  company,  because 
there  is  a  possibility  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  receive 
full  value  for  his  investment  in  the  house  or  a  proper 
dividend  in  stock  ownership.  We  do,  however,  pro- 
pose when  we  have  eliminated  the  risk  from  our  devel- 
opments to  offer  the  laborer  an  opportunity  to  buy  a 
share  in  something  that  will  be  sure  to  give  him  dollar 
for  dollar  value. 

The  houses  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  young  people 
coming  to  Bridgeport  do  not  require  six  rooms  and  bath 
for  all  families.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  fami- 
lies will  be  satisfied  with  three  rooms  and  bath.  If 
properly  arranged  as  a  part  of  a  house  unit,  either  in 
group  or  otherwise,  three  rooms  and  bath  will  provide  a 
comfortable,  economical  abiding  place.     When  I  was 
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first  married  I  lived  in  a  small  apartment  consisting  of 
three  rooms,  plus  alcove  room,  and  bath,  and  found 
economy  and  contentment  there. 

We  must  look  to  the  future  and  in  building  houses 
must  have  in  mind  that  with  increased  wages  among  the 
working  classes  there  is  going  to  be  a  very  large  in- 
creased demand  for  ownership,  and  no  better  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  to  give  the  workingman  a  share  in  the 
ownership  of  things  than  to  offer  him  an  opportunity 
to  buy  some  form  or  bond  which  represents  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  investment  required  for  housing  facilities. 
This  makes  the  most  natural  outlet  for  the  savings  of 
the  people  can  be  made  absolutely  safe  and  only  lacks 
one  characteristic  which  can  be  introduced,  and  this 
characteristic  is  the  most  important  in  increasing  the 
speed  of  home  ownership,  and  this  is  to  make  the  invest- 
ment in  the  development  of  housing  facilities  liquid, 
so  that  a  man  may  change  about  as  the  demand  for  labor 
requires.  His  investment  should  also  be  liquid  so  that 
he  can  change  from  early  married  life  to  later  life  re- 
quirements without  sacrificing  to  sell  out.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  recommended  bonds  covering  group 
ownership,  the  bonds  always  exchangeable  for  equity  in 
the  individual  house  and  always  exchangeable  for  cash. 
With  this  condition  upon  the  property  there  would  be  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  investors,  the  sale  of 
bonds  would  be  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  interest  on  the  necessary  capital  set 
aside  to  assure  the  immediate  market  for  the  bonds 
would  be  less  than  the  selling  cost  of  an  equal  number 
of  bonds  without  the  liquid  character.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  custom  established  among  our  people  of  buying 
the  Liberty  Bonds  and  the  Thrift  Savings  Stamps  can 
be  extended,  as  soon  as  the  Government  can  afford  to 
allow  it,  to  the  purchase  of  home  bonds  which  repre- 
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sent  not  less  than  75%  of  the  cost  of  group  houses,  indi- 
vidual houses,  and,  in  fact,  in  housing  development 
which  is  worth  dollar  for  dollar  and  is  built  on  perma- 
nent basis.  There  are  many  features  of  novelty  in  estab- 
lishing this  form  of  financing,  but  we  are  in  a  new  age. 
I  believe  it  will  develop  good  citizenship  and  good  citi- 
zenship is  the  supreme  demand  of  the  present  day. 

T.  M.  Dodson 

Dodson  Realty  Corporation,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  an  employer  of  labor,  I 
should  like  to  speak  for  a  moment.  Our  point  of  view 
differs,  I  believe,  somewhat,  and  I  feel  that  we  look  a 
little  further  ahead  at  the  results  we  are  to  get  from 
the  housing  proposition.  We  feel  that  most  of  the 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have  lived  on  bor- 
rowed capital  that  Nature  has  passed  to  us  through  her 
storehouse  of  coal,  iron,  etc.,  and  has  not  required  us 
to  amortize.  The  result  is  we  have  been  able  to  pay 
an  excessive  wage. 

Some  day  we  shall  arrive  at  the  point  where  we  have 
overproduced  and  shall  have  to  hunt  for  a  foreign 
market  and  have  to  go  into  competition  with  the  low 
wages  of  Europe.  The  problem  is  how  to  meet  it.  I 
have  never  seen  a  reduction  of  wages.  We  will  have 
to  get  at  it  in  some  different  way,  and  to  us  the  house  is 
the  medium  we  are  going  to  use.  We  believe  we  shall 
have  to  assimilate  the  large  foreign  population  that 
we  have  amongst  us  today  and  shall  have  to  teach 
thrift  to  all  of  our  employees,  and  this  can  best  be  done 
by  persuading  them  to  buy  houses  so  built  that  they 
will  not  depreciate  rapidly  in  value,  and  which  can  be 
sold  to  them  on  moderate  terms,  a  house  large  enough  to 
afford  living  rooms  for  the  father  and  mother  and  their 
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friends  at  night  and  at  the  same  time  an  additional 
room  where  the  children  whom  we  are  helping  to  edu- 
cate can  come  home  and  have  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare their  lessons  for  the  next  day.  The  child  of  today, 
when  he  comes  to  the  age  of  18,  has  got  to  be  in  almost 
perfect  condition  in  order  for  us  to  compete  with  for- 
eign labor  at  low  wages ;  he  has  got  to  be  a  much  more 
efficient  man,  and  for  that  reason  I  feel  it  is  absolutely 
essential  for  this  Association  to  advise  Washington  that 
permanent  houses  must  be  built  and  must  be  so  well 
built  that  the  upkeep  does  not  exceed  the  income  of  the 
man  who  buys  them  before  the  mortgages  are  paid. 

Grosvenor  Atterbury 

Architect,  Chairman  of  the  War-Time  Housing  Committee 
of  the  National  Housing  Association 

I  want  to  ask  the  privilege  of  the  floor,  because  this 
Committee  was  appointed  during  the  last  month  of  the 
summer  and,  therefore  was  not,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  known  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 
Its  personnel  was  originally  Mr.  Olmsted,  Mr.  Nolen, 
Mr.  Veiller  and  myself.  Mr.  Olmsted  unfortunately 
felt  that  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  Committees  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  it  would  be  unwise  for 
him  to  act  and,  while  he  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  help 
at  the  beginning,  he  resigned  soon  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee.  This  was  in  the  last  month  of 
summer,  and  the  work  of  the  Committee  consisted 
largely  in  trying  to  do  what  it  could  to  help  in  the 
crystallization  of  public  opinion  and  in  governmental 
education  along  the  lines  of  what  the  Association  has 
always  stood  for.  Obviously  what  has  been  said  so  well 
today  was  the  kernel  of  our  efforts,  namely  the  consid- 
eration of  the  problem  on  a  broad  basis  for  a  long  time 
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and  on  the  highest  principles  of  good  housing.  To 
that  end  we  did  our  share  in  helping,  in  the  first  place, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
Committee,  to  draft  a  general  scheme  of  an  organiza- 
tion, a  housing  organization. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  done  what  we  could  to 
help  in  the  establishment  of  a  national  standard  of  liv- 
ing as  applicable  to  industrial  housing.  At  the  same 
time,  through  Mr.  Veiller's  very  efficient  work,  we 
have  been  conducting  a  campaign  of  publicity  through 
the  newspapers.  Latterly  we  were  able  to  get  pretty 
directly  in  touch  with  the  "powers  that  be,"  and  we, 
with  the  other  agencies  who  have  been  working,  such 
as  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  I  think  have 
reason  to  feel  that  our  work  has  counted.  It  might 
interest  you  to  hear,  therefore,  the  text  of  the  bill  which 
is  today  being  discussed  before  a  sub-committee  of  the 
house,  and  which  is  substantially  along  the  same  lines 
as  the  bill  which  is  today  just  coming  out  of  conference 
and  which  is  understood  to  be  the  Shipping  Board  Bill. 
The  bill  which  I  have  here,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  bill 
which  puts  the  power  of  directing  the  housing  of  indus- 
trial workers  under  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  It  pro- 
vides: 


"That  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  for  the  purposes  of  providing 
housing,  transportation,  and  other  community  facilities  for 
employees  of  the  Government  and  for  industrial  workers  engaged 
in  industries  connected  with  the  national  defense  and  security, 
and  their  families,  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  within 
the  limits  of  the  amounts  herein  authorized — 

"(a)  To  purchase,  lease,  construct,  requisition,  or  acquire 
by  condemnation  or  otherwise  such  houses,  buildings,  furnishings, 
improvements,  facilities,  and  parts  thereof  as  he  may  determine. 

"(b)  To  purchase,  lease,  requisition,  or  acquire  by  con- 
demnation or  otherwise  any  improved  or  unimproved  land,  or 
any  right,  title,  or  interest  therein  on  which  such  houses,  buildings, 
improvements,  facilities,  and  parts  thereof  have  been  or  may  be 
constructed. 
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"(c)  To  equip,  manage,  maintain,  alter,  sell,  lease,  exchange, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  lands,  or  right,  title,  or  interest 
therein,  houses,  buildings,  improvements,  facilities,  parts  thereof, 
and  equipment,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter- 
mine. 

"(d)  To  aid  in  providing,  equipping,  managing,  and  main- 
taining houses,  buildings,  improvements,  and  facilities  by  loan 
or  otherwise  to  such  person  or  persons  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  determine. 

"The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  exercise  any  power  and  discre- 
tion herein  granted,  and  may  enter  into  any  arrangement  or  con- 
tract incidental  thereto,  through  such  agency  or  agencies  as  he 
may  create  or  designate. 

"Sec.  2.  That  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pur- 
chase, lease,  requisition,  or  acquire  by  condemnation  or  otherwise 
such  land  or  right,  title,  or  interest  therein,  or  such  houses,  build- 
ings, furnishings,  improvements,  facilities,  and  parts  thereof,  he 
shall  make  just  compensation  therefor,  to  be  determined  by  him, 
and  if  the  amount  thereof  so  determined  is  unsatisfactory  to  the 
person  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  such  person  shall  be  paid 
seventy-five  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  determined  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  sue  the  United  States  to  recover  such  further  sum  as, 
added  to  such  seventy-five  per  centum,  will  make  up  such  amount 
as  will  be  just  compensation  therefor  in  the  manner  provided  for 
by  section  twenty-four,  paragraph  twenty,  and  section  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  of  the  Judicial  Code. 

"Sec.  3.  That  upon  the  requisition  of  or  the  filing  of  a  peti- 
tion for  the  condemnation  hereunder  of  such  land,  or  any  right, 
title,  or  interest  therein,  or  such  houses,  buildings,  furnishings, 
improvements,  facilities,  and  parts  thereof,  immediate  possession 
thereof  may  be  taken  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  to  be  acquired 
and  the  same  may  be  occupied  and  used,  and  the  provisions  of 
section  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  pro- 
viding that  no  public  money  shall  be  expended  upon  such  land 
until  the  written  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  shall  be  had  in 
favor  of  the  validity  of  the  title,  nor  until  the  consent  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  land  is  located  has  been 
given,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  suspended  as  to  all  real 
estate  acquired  hereunder. 

"Sec.  4.  That  the  word  "person"  used  herein  shall  include 
any  person,  trustee,  firm,  or  corporation. 

"Sec.  S.  That  the  power  and  authority  granted  in  paragraphs 
(a),  (b),  and  (d)  hereof  shall  cease  with  the  termination  of  the 
present  war  with  Germany. 

"Sec.  6.  That  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  for  the  administration  thereof,  the  sum  of  $50,000,000  is 
hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  funds  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated." 
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It  is  a  very  broad  bill,  as  you  see,  and  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  in  the  process  of  conference  and  otherwise,  it 
may  be  modified;  but  I  understand  that  the  modifica- 
tions, so  far,  are  not  substantial,  nor  have  they  been 
substantial  in  the  case  of  the  Shipping  Board  Bill. 
This  bill  carries  with  it  the  sum  of  $50,000,000,  and  in 
like  manner  the  Shipping  Board  Bill  carries  the  sum 
of  $50,000,000. 

I  might  add  that  of  course  any  such  bill,  as  you  can 
see,  is  very  largely  effective  as  the  personality  and  the 
purposes  of  the  Director  of  Housing  determine.  Mr. 
Eidlitz  has  been  appointed  and  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion, and  his  interpretation  of  this  bill  is  naturally  one 
of  the  vital  questions. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 

TOPICS:— SHALL  WE  PROVIDE  FOR  HOUSING  MANY 
WOMEN  WORKERS? 

WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  WAY  TO  HOUSE  THE  WOMAN 
WORKER? 

SHALL  WE  ENCOURAGE  OR  DISCOURAGE  THE  "TAKE 
A  ROOMER"  CAMPAIGN? 

CHAIRMAN:  The  topic  for  this  afternoon  is 
really  one  topic,  but  it  has  several  aspects — the  great 
question  of  the  woman  worker;  first  whether  we  must 
provide  for  a  large  dilution  of  labor  with  women 
workers?  If  so,  how  we  shall  house  them?  And 
then,  as  a  correlative  to  that,  bearing  somewhat  on  it, 
this  great  question  whether  it  is  good  for  the  commu- 
nity to  take  roomers;  if  so,  how  we  can  safeguard  the 
dangers.  The  first  topic  is  "Shall  We  Provide  for 
Housing  Many  Women  Workers?"  On  that  subject 
the  floor  is  open.  Mr.  Ackerman,  will  you  tell  us 
about  England?  Mr.  Ackerman  went  to  England 
especially  this  Fall,  partly  for  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects,  and  made  a  thorough  study 
of  this  whole  question  and  knows  a  great  deal  about  it. 

SHALL  WE   PROVIDE   FOR   HOUSING   MANY 
WOMEN  WORKERS? 

Frederick  L.  Ackerman 

Architect,  New  York  City 

Of  course  we  shall  provide  housing  for  women 
workers,  but  no  one  knows  for  how  many  women 
workers.     Therefore  this  question  has  a  bearing  upon 
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the  general  administrative  policy.  Therefore  the 
administrative  policy  as  regards  the  housing  of  war 
workers  should  be  flexible.  Therefore,  in  consequence, 
we  should  not  deal  with  the  corporations.  There 
should  be  definite,  direct,  governmental  action,  in  order 
that  we  may,  at  any  time,  modify  the  scheme  without 
involving  the  complicated  details  which  enter  into  the 
contracts  made  with  corporations. 

I  believe  that  that,  in  general,  was  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land, not  the  policy  upon  which  she  embarked  at  the 
start,  but  the  central  policy  adopted  after  she  had  had 
some  experience  with  the  dilution  of  labor  which  took 
place  early  in  the  war.  England  did  not  anticipate 
that  there  would  be  such  a  dilution  of  labor.  Inasmuch 
as  we  have  no  knowledge  of  how  long  this  war  will  last 
or  to  what  extent  there  will  be  a  dilution  of  labor  in 
America,  we  should  anticipate  that  situation  by  pro- 
viding a  very  flexible  program  in  which  we  can  make 
provision  for  adequately  housing  the  women  workers  to 
whatever  degree  we  find  it  necessary.  In  Great  Britain 
some  of  the  munition  filling  plants  were  operated 
mainly  by  women;  it  was  a  relatively  small  number  of 
men  that  I  saw  in  some  of  those  plants,  and  altogether 
the  impression  of  Gretna,  for  example,  was  a  com- 
munity of  women.  We  shall  run  into  that  same  situ- 
ation if  the  war  lasts,  and  therefore  we  should  make 
our  plans  accordingly. 

Clara  E.  Babcock 

War  Work  Council  of  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

With  regard  to  the  increase  that  may  be  expected 
of  women  going  into  industries,  it  is  a  surmise  at  pres- 
ent. The  operation  of  the  draft  will  be  an  influence 
affecting  this  condition.     The  plants  are  expecting  to 
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take  on  women  as  fast  as  departments  can  be  readjusted 
for  the  woman  worker  on  each  process.  It  means  other 
readjustments  of  course  than  in  the  department  itself; 
it  means  readjustment  on  the  part  of  women.  A  great 
many  of  the  women  have  not  been  accustomed  to  this 
sort  of  labor.  Some  will  be  drawn  in  who  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  labor  at  all,  as  has  happened  in 
England.  The  readjustments,  as  you  will  see,  are  on 
more  sides  than  one.  It  is  not  a  small  matter.  The 
complexity  of  the  problem  of  housing  the  women  is  in- 
creasingly apparent.  A  great  many  things  are  entailed 
other  than  that  the  women  shall  have  a  clean,  comfort- 
able, wholesome  place  in  which  to  sleep  and  eat.  The 
womanhood  of  America  wants  to  take  its  part  in  the 
work  and  stands  ready  to  do  so.  The  womanhood  of 
America  will  have  responsibilities  following  the  work 
of  these  years.  Much  will  depend  on  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  women  after  they  have  gone  through  or 
while  they  are  still  going  through  this  process  of  the 
country's  labor  insofar  as  it  depends  on  them.  So  the 
question  of  safeguarding  the  women,  of  furnishing 
healthful  and  fitting  recreation  enters  in,  as  a  part  of 
the  problem  of  housing  the  women  workers. 

WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  WAY  TO  HOUSE  THE 
WOMAN  WORKER? 

Frank  E.  Blake 

Remington  Arms  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Our  problems  have  been  male  and  female.  We,  too, 
have  looked  forward  to  the  employment  of  women. 
We  always  have  used  women  in  our  factories  or  in 
some  of  our  factories,  but  not  in  all.  With  the  large 
number  of  men  drafted  out  of  our  shops  for  military 
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duty,  for  official  duty  of  various  kinds  in  Washington — 
and  our  men,  incidentally,  are  scattered  all  through  the 
Washington  departments — we  have  increased  slightly 
our  employment  of  women.  One  of  my  perplexing 
problems  was  that  of  caring  for  5,000  women  at  the 
rate  of  500  a  month.  I  have  not  done  it,  but  I  have 
built  3  dormitories  out  of  7  planned,  each  capable  of 
caring  for  125  girls  in  single  and  double  rooms. 

The  success  of  that  experiment  has  been  pronounced. 
We  have  had  one  of  our  dormitories  in  operation  for 
less  than  a  year  at  the  rate  of  $2  and  $3  a  week  per 
girl,  dependent  upon  whether  it  is  a  single  or  double 
room,  without  food,  of  course.  Everything  is  new. 
The  buildings  are  as  fine  a  type  of  building  as  you  will 
find  on  the  campus  of  any  college  in  the  country  and 
thoroughly  modern.  We  have  showers  and  we  have 
tubs.  We  have  3  toilet  rooms  in  each  wing  of  our 
buildings;  that  is  20  girls  to  a  shower  and  20  girls  to  a 
tub.  The  rooms  are  large  and  airy;  the  furniture  is  all 
new  and  the  girls  are  uniformly  happy  there  under  a 
matron  with  proper  restrictions,  as  to  hours  and  social 
activities.  We  have  a  fully  equipped  restaurant  and 
recreation  room  provided,  the  latter  in  each  one  of  the 
buildings.     The  restaurant  is  in  one  of  the  three. 

The  reason  why  we  built  dormitories  for  girls  is  very 
plain;  we  had  a  corps  of  inspectors  inspecting  the  shore 
from  Norwalk  to  Milford,  looking  for  homes  for  men 
and  women  before  we  had  time  to  build  them;  we 
found  for  every  25  homes  that  were  willing  to  take  men 
but  one  that  would  take  women.  Inasmuch  as  we  had 
to  go  outside  of  Bridgeport  to  get  the  women,  we  felt 
a  moral  responsibility  for  their  housing  resting  upon 
us  by  reason  of  that  fact.  We  therefore  investigated 
every  place  in  the  city  of  Bridgeport  or  vicinity  which 
offered  to  take  women,  so  that  we  might  know  before- 
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hand  that  it  was  a  perfectly  proper  place  to  send  them, 
and  then  there  were  not  places  enough,  so  we  built  our 
dormitories  and  knew  that  in  so  doing  we  could  con- 
trol the  social  problems  which  it  involved.  We  have 
had  very  few  complaints.  Some  complaints  have  come 
to  us  on  the  food  question  but  none  on  the  character 
of  the  rooms  nor  the  furnishing  of  them,  nor  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  house.  We  permit  them  to  have 
company  7  nights  in  the  week.  We  hope  that  the  same 
girl  won't  have  company  7  nights  in  the  week,  but  the 
dormitory  as  a  whole  is  open  in  its  reception  room  to 
the  company  of  the  girls  if  they  wish  them  to  come,  in 
the  bright  light  and  under  the  social  reservations  that 
a  home  should  have.  We  try  to  make  it  as  near  like 
home  conditions  as  possible.  All  homes  have  some 
restrictions  and  so  have  we,  but  thus  far  we  have  met 
with  only  the  heartiest  cooperation  from  the  girls  them- 
selves. Perhaps  that  experience  may  be  of  benefit  to 
others  who  are  employing  or  may  have  to  employ 
women.  Unquestionably  a  large  number  of  women 
will  have  to  be  employed. 

MISS  HAY,  of  New  Brunswick:  May  I  ask  the 
cost  of  building  one  of  these  dormitories  for  housing 
125  girls? 

MR.  BLAKE :  We  built  one  building  of  brick  and 
the  very  best  of  construction,  housing  125  girls;  it  cost 
us,  furnished,  about  $65,000,  and  we  have  three  of 
them. 


THE  CHAIRMAN :  May  I  ask  whether  you  have 
any  figures  on  the  percentage  of  vacancy  or  whether 
you  have  a  waiting  list? 
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MR.  BLAKE:  We  have  never  been  overcrowded 
yet,  owing  to  this  bugaboo  you  hear  so  frequently  about, 
— the  turn-over  in  factories.  We  have  had,  in  less  than 
a  year,  over  300  inmates  of  our  home.  We  have  now 
between  85  and  90.  We  have,  in  the  meantime,  cut  the 
number  of  our  female  help  from  1,367  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary down  to  about  600  at  the  present  time  in  one  of  our 
plants,  and  we  still  have  between  85  and  90  residents 
of  the  home.  Two  of  the  homes  we  are  not  attempt- 
ing to  operate  now,  for  certain  business  reasons. 

MR.  EVANS  :  What  do  you  charge  for  meals  per 
week? 

MR.  BLAKE:  We  have  an  a  la  carte  system;  a 
girl  can  spend  what  she  likes.  If  she  is  spending  more 
than  we  think  she  ought  to,  we  take  her  aside  and  tell 
her  quietly. 

MR.  W.  H.  SCOTT,  Architect:  Do  you  feel  that 
this  is  helping  your  problems,  helping  the  turn  over 
problem  among  your  female  employes? 

MR.  BLAKE:     Yes,  sir. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Have  you  been  able  to 
formulate  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  girls  prefer  to 
live  in  a  dormitory  of  that  kind,  under  a  certain  degree 
of  supervision,  or  prefer  to  live  as  roomers  in  private 
families? 

MR.  BLAKE:  A  very  large  proportion  of  them 
prefer  the  liberty,  and  doubtless  the  license,  which  is 
accorded  them  by  living  in  a  private  family. 
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MR.  CROSBY:  Are  these  clerical  workers  or  fac- 
tory girls? 

MR.  BLAKE:  They  are  almost,  without  excep- 
tion, factory  girls.  I  have  two  or  three  in  the  dormi- 
tories, two  of  them  from  my  own  staff,  and  one  or  possi- 
bly two  from  the  office  staff  of  the  plant.  Otherwise 
they  are  wholly  factory  girls. 

Frederick  L.  Ackerman 

Architect,  New  York  City 

It  might  be  interesting  to  say  a  word  about  how  this 
problem  was  handled  in  England.  There  were  three 
distinct  phases  of  the  housing  of  women  workers.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  they  attempted  to  house  the 
women  workers  in  barrack-like  structures  containing 
cubicles,  that  is  in  rooms  about  6x12  feet,  each  build- 
ing containing,  I  believe,  about  80  girls.  These  build- 
ings were  grouped  together,  connected  by  passages,  so 
that  in  the  group  in  some  cases  I  found  as  many  as  3,000 
or  4,000  women  workers.  At  one  end  of  this  group  of 
buildings  was  an  administration  building;  at  the  other 
one  or  two  very  large  dining  rooms  where  they  served 
meals  a  la  carte.  That  was  the  first  stage.  That  was 
relatively  a  failure,  because  it  was  practically  impossi- 
ble to  govern  such  a  community.  It  took  a  very  un- 
usual person  to  control  such  a  group. 

The  second  stage  was  the  reduction  of  the  group. 
That  placed  about  100  to  125,  sometimes  150  girls,  in 
a  building  in  which  there  was  a  dining  room,  a  living 
room  and  very  excellent  facilities  for  a  bath  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  where  all  of  the  comforts  of  home 
were  provided.  One  very  interesting  feature  about  this 
type  of  building,  which  was  found  in  the  latter  schemes, 
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was  the  arrangement  in  three  wings.  Nearly  all  of  the 
munition-making  operations  in  England  work  three 
shifts,  therefore  it  was  found  desirable,  instead  of 
letting  the  workers  from  the  three  shifts  drift  about  all 
over  a  building,  to  segregate  each  shift  so  that  there 
would  be  quiet  during  the  rest  hours.  This  grouping 
of  about  125  to  150  was  found  to  be  economical  as  re- 
gards the  management,  as  regards  the  kitchen,  and  also 
it  seemed  to  be  a  very  advantageous  group  as  regards 
numbers  from  the  standpoint  of  administration. 

The  third  phase,  which  developed  at  the  very  end 
of  the  period,  was  that  of  turning  groups  of  cottages 
into  dormitories,  by  leaving  out  all  of  the  partitions 
and  simply  building  the  shells,  and  there  providing  a 
temporary  kitchen  and  temporary  toilet  facilities,  baths 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  Those  buildings  were  very  suc- 
cessful. They  were  arranged  so  as  to  house  about  100 
girls  and  these  could  be  managed  quite  as  well  as  the 
regular  temporary  hostels  built  for  the  purpose. 

The  lesson  to  learn  from  England  in  this  respect, 
therefore,  is  not  to  attempt  to  group  too  large  numbers 
of  girls  in  one  community.  It  is  better  to  arrange  a 
sort  of  club  and  there  provide  the  necessary  social  facil- 
ities for  that  group. 

Mary  E.  Musson 

National  Board,  )'.  M.  ('.  ./..  New  York  City 

I  want  to  endorse,  from  my  experience  and  from 
what  we  have  learned  in  our  Association  in  housing 
girls,  what  Mr.  Ackeman  has  just  said  about  the  matters 
which  the  English  people  learned.  We  have  gone  into 
this  matter  quite  at  length  in  studying  the  situation  as 
the  English  people  have  found  it  and  as  they  have  pro- 
vided for  their  women  workers.     I  have  had  charge  of 
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a  large  house  in  one  of  our  largest  Associations  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  during  my  life  there  with  the 
girls,  I  had  the  pleasurable  experience  of  working  out 
wTith  them  a  plan  whereby  they  do  have  some  say  so  in 
the  management  of  the  house  and  of  their  life  in  it,  and 
it  can,  with  care,  be  worked  out  very  well,  and  is  a  most 
helpful  way  to  handle  some  of  the  difficult  problems 
which  do  arise  in  having  a  large  number  of  girls  to- 
gether. 

You  must  remember  in  any  provision  that  may  be 
made  for  the  girls  that  the  efficiency  of  the  working 
girl  depends  very  much  upon  her  health  and  upon  her 
happiness,  and  her  health  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  way  she  is  housed  and  upon  her  food  and  also  upon 
her  happiness; — and  her  happiness  depends  upon  her 
recreation,  how  her  hours  out  of  work  are  spent.  In 
England  they  found  this  to  be  true,  and  in  the  localities 
away  from  the  large  towns,  they  provided  these  large 
recreation  halls  and  these  smaller  class  and  club  rooms 
where  the  girls  could  have  glee  clubs,  give  plays  and 
have  parties  and  all  sorts  of  entertainments  in  their 
spare  time.  The  Housing  Committee  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  has  issued  a  little  pamphlet  in  which  they  have 
made  suggestions  as  to  the  standards  which  we  have 
found  to  be  so  valuable  and  so  necessary  where  girls 
do  live  together.  I  am  leaving  a  few  samples  of  them 
on  the  table  here  if  anyone  cares  to  see  them. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Chairman  of  the  Housing  Committee  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 

Association 

The  Housing  Committee  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  deeply  appreciates  the  oppor- 
tunity given  today  to  present  to  this  gathering  some  of 
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the  ideas  and  principles  that  it  hopes  the  Director  of 
Housing  may  find  wise  to  incorporate  in  the  standards 
which  he  sets  for  the  building  of  houses  for  women  war 
workers  in  this  country. 

From  our  many  years'  experience  in  housing  young 
women  we  believe  in : 

1st.  Single  rooms,  because  they  increase  the  ease 
with  which  a  house  can  be  managed;  also  it  is  more 
moral  and  sanitary. 

2nd.  A  single  entrance  to  the  bedroom  part  of  the 
house  that  can  be  seen  from  the  office,  where  it  can 
be  watched  by  the  matron,  thereby  avoiding  rules 
which  girls  find  irksome. 

Jrd.  Adequate  bathing  facilities.  One  shower 
bath  for  every  ten  girls,  one  toilet  for  every  six  girls, 
one  wash  bowl  for  every  ten  girls,  one  bath  tub  in  each 
wash  room.  Bath  tubs  are  difficult  to  have  kept  clean 
and  cause  friction  and  are  often  unsanitary. 

4th.  A  kitchen  that  is  scientifically  arranged  so  that 
labor  can  be  saved.  This  kitchen  and  dining  room  to 
be  managed  by  a  trained  woman  so  that  the  girls  may 
have  wholesome  food.  They  cannot  be  left  too  much 
to  their  own  discretion  in  the  choice  of  food. 

§th.  Such  arrangement  of  the  rooms  as  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  girls  to  receive  their  men  friends  in 
pleasant  surroundings. 

6th.  The  girls  must  have  innocent  recreation.  If 
their  factory  is  far  from  town,  a  special  recreation 
building  should  be  built  for  them.  Even  when  they 
are  near  or  in  cities  there  should  be  a  large  room  in  the 
house  where  they  can  meet  in  numbers  for  their  social 
activities. 

Probably  the  most  vital  question  of  all  is  what  sort 
of  women  will  manage  such  houses  if  they  are  built. 
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The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  sure  that 
here  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the  finest  type  of 
woman  to  be  of  service.  For  the  social  workers  and 
matrons  there  should  be  chosen  only  the  ablest  and 
wisest  and  the  most  sympathetic  of  women.  There  are 
a  great  many  other  points  that  might  be  mentioned  that 
make  for  the  happiness  of  the  girls,  such  as  a  laundry 
where  they  can  wash  and  iron,  a  kitchenette  where  tea, 
gruel,  etc.,  can  be  made,  a  room  with  a  sewing  machine, 
a  small  infirmary  and  other  things  that  there  is  not  time 
to  mention  here. 

Our  Housing  Committee  would  stand  firmly  for  two 
other  points;  ist,  that  the  girls  have  some  representa- 
tion in  the  management  of  the  house  and,  2nd,  that 
the  board  they  pay  cover  the  running  expense  of  the 
building  as  well  as  the  interest  on  the  investment.  It 
is  felt  that  such  houses  should  not  be  philanthropic,  but, 
rather,  cooperative. 

We  have  found  from  experience  that  the  girls  seem 
naturally  to  fall  into  the  following  four  groups: 

1.  The  young  girls  under  supervision  in  large 
groups. 

2.  The  older  women  in  small  groups  without  over- 
sight. 

3.  Colored  girls  by  themselves,  with  the  same  sort 
of  house  and  supervision  that  the  young  white  girls 
have. 

4.  Non-English  speaking  foreign  girls  are  better  off 
under  the  leadership  of  an  American  woman  in  small 
groups  until  they  learn  the  habits  of  the  country  and 
speak  English. 
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Marcia  Mead 

Architect,  New  York  City 

I  was  glad  to  have  it  settled  that  the  housing 
of  women  is  equally  as  important  as  the  housing 
of  the  men,  so  we  won't  have  to  discuss  that  any  more. 
In  housing  them  I  think  we  should  frankly  consider 
their  sex.  Consider  the  life  of  a  man ;  he  does  not  spend 
so  much  time  in  his  room  as  a  woman  does  in  hers.  The 
life  of  a  woman,  when  she  is  not  engaged  in  work,  is 
spent  in  her  room,  much  more  than  that  of  a  man,  and 
so  her  room  should  really  have  more  attention  as  her 
own  little  home  than  that  of  a  man.  I  myself  have 
lived  in  a  room  where  I  had  a  broomstick  across  the 
corner  between  the  picture  moulds  with  hangers  to 
hang  my  clothes,  but  I  don't  say  that  I  liked  it.  We 
should  consider  very  closely  also  the  relation  of  men 
and  women  in  housing.  A  great  deal  of  the  pleasure 
of  recreation  hours,  both  of  men  and  women,  is  in  the 
company  of  each  other  and  if  this  is  frankly  recognized 
as  a  necessary  factor  the  matter  of  control  as  now 
applied  to  a  woman,  but  for  which  the  man  is  equally 
responsible,  will  not  be  such  a  serious  problem.  I  think 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  doing  a  great  deal  in  the  matter  of 
bringing  the  men  and  women  together  in  a  wholesome, 
social  way.  We  must  do  that  if  we  would  have  ideal 
homes  and  social  conditions. 

Arthur  C.  Comey 

City  Planner,  Cambridge  <i»<l   Washington 

One  thing  we  at  Washington  have  been  rather  puz- 
zled at  is  the  provision  of  body  showers,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  tubs.     Now  doubtless  they  are,   as  inti- 
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mated,  more  sanitary,  but  will  the  girls  use  them? 
Will  they  prefer  them?  We  should  like  light  on  that 
subject.  If  they  have  one  tub  and  three  showers  in  each 
group,  will  they  not  prefer  to  wait  and  use  the  tub  and 
not  use  the  shower?  I  should  like  information  on  that 
point. 

It  has  been  stated,  and  we  have  gone  into  it  in  some 
detail,  that  the  single  room  in  the  lodging  house  is  by 
far  preferable  for  moral  reasons,  if  for  no  other.  Why 
then  does  this  plan  issued  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  a 
group  of  six  women  doing  their  own  cooking  in  an 
adjoining  living  room  show  double-bedded  rooms, 
instead  of  the  privacy  of  the  single  room,  so  that  the 
woman  or  girl  can  be,  for  a  time,  away  in  her  room 
from  all  others  and  have  a  certain  contemplative  period 
which  we  feel  is  very  important?  Why  is  it  aban- 
doned in  this  particular  type?  Is  there  any  good 
reason  for  it?  There  are  several  points  like  that  that 
ought  to  be  cleared  up  very  quickly,  so  that  if  this  is  an 
important  type,  it  could  be  standardized,  or  the  stand- 
ards governing  it  could  be  put  down  and  utilized  in 
the  standards  of  the  national  housing  administration 
that  will  be  promulgated  very  shortly. 

MISS  MUSSON:  In  these  plans,  types  were  sug- 
gested adapted  to  the  location  and  needs.  In  Charles- 
ton it  is  near  the  shore  and  very  damp,  and  the 
house  we  contemplate  building  there  will  have  as  closets 
boarded  ends  with  a  curtain  across  the  front,  which 
gives  opportunity  for  plenty  of  air  to  circulate  through 
them.  If  it  was  a  regular  closet  closed  with  a  door, 
the  clothes  would  probably  become  very  mouldy.  It  is 
difficult  to  keep  things  properly  in  a  closed  closet,  so, 
as  a  matter  of  sanitation,  coupled  with  economy  in 
building,  we  made  the  closet  in  that  way  for  that  par- 
ticular house. 
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In  regard  to  the  showers,  girls  do  like  showers  very- 
much.  In  the  Association  buildings  where  they  have 
the  opportunity  of  using  showers  and  gymnasiums,  they 
are  very  eager  to  have  them  in  the  Association  resi- 
dences and  have  asked  time  and  again  if  a  shower  could 
not  be  put  in.     I  think  they  would  be  very  welcome. 

Miss  Mildred  Chadsey 

Representing  Committee  on  Women  in  Industry,  Ohio  Branch,  Council  of 

National  Defense 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  pity  for  the  National 
Housing  Association  to  treat  the  subject  of  housing 
women  workers  in  its  relation  to  dormitory  housing 
only. 

I  think  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that,  as  women  enter 
industry,  they  are  taking  men's  places,  and  they  are 
taking  those  places  largely  in  their  home  communities. 
The  men  have  gone  to  the  front  or  they  have  gone  to 
the  shipyards.  As  soon  as  we  have  solved  the  housing 
problem  for  men  with  their  families,  we  have  solved 
the  problem  for  women  workers.  We  know  that 
woman  labor  is  not  mobile  except  perhaps  this  3%  to 
vvhich  Mr.  Blake  referred  as  the  proportion  of  his 
women  workers  occupying  the  company  dormitory. 
Now  what  does  that  3%  represent?  It  represents  those 
women  who  are  young,  who  are  beginners,  who  are  not 
yet  receiving  a  real  living  wage,  so  that,  whether  we 
like  to  use  the  term  or  not,  they  have  to  resort  to  the 
subsidized  home  such  as  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  and  other 
organizations  have  always  provided  for  the  low-paid 
girls.  Please  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  we  ought  and 
must  have  less  of  the  low-paid  workers  who  have  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  subsidized  home.  Just  as  soon 
as  those  girls  are  getting  a  living  wage,  they  will  cease 
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to  live  in  those  places.  They  will  maintain  their  own 
homes  either  with  relatives  or  friends.  So  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  dealing  with 
dormitories  for  women,  we  are  dealing  with  a  very 
small  proportion  of  women  workers  and  that  the  big 
housing  problem  for  women  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
housing  problem  for  men,  and  when  we  solve  that  we 
have  solved  it  for  the  women  workers  at  large.  Per- 
sonally I  am  not  in  favor  of  encouraging  the  use  of  dor- 
mitory methods  of  housing  women  in  industry. 

MR.  COMEY:  May  I  ask  Miss  Musson— In  pro- 
viding housing  for  war  workers,  shall  me  provide  for 
the  same  type  of  woman  as  now  occupies  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  homes? 

MISS  MUSSON:  I  should  think  that  occupants 
of  houses  built  for  the  workers  in  war  times  would  be 
of  a  different  personnel  from  the  ordinary  Association 
house  in  our  city  in  ordinary  times.  In  past  years  the 
Association  has  provided  these  houses  to  take  care  of 
the  younger  girl  until  she  got  used  to  living  in  larger 
towns.  To  provide  a  home  for  the  girl  who  came 
in  from  the  small  town,  the  girl  who  came  from  the 
country,  the  girl  who  did  not  have  a  home,  who  had  no 
parents — that  is  what  the  Association  house  has  stood 
for.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  in  our  case,  as  in  Eng- 
land, where  they  have  these  communities  which  have 
grown  up  around  the  munition  plants,  that  there  would 
be  the  need  of  taking  care  of  all  these  women.  These 
munition  plants  are  outside  of  the  city  or  the  small 
town.  There  are  no  housing  facilities  there.  There- 
fore provision  must  be  made  for  all.  There  would  be 
the  younger  girl,  the  young  women,  middle  aged 
women,  perhaps  some  who  were  rather  advanced  in 
years,    the    foreign    woman    and    the    American-born 
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woman,  and  for  that  reason,  thinking  of  this  varied 
community,  we  planned  for  different  types;  the  house 
of  150  or  so  for  the  younger  girl  where  she  can  have 
her  recreation  and  fun  and  supervision,  and  the  smaller 
house  for  the  older  women. 

Thomas  Adams 

Commission  of  Conservation,  Canada 

Mr.  Ackerman  made  some  reference  to  the  problem 
in  England.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
that  subject.  We  have  no  similar  problem  in  Canada, 
so  far,  because  we  do  not  have  such  a  large  proportion 
of  the  women  engaged  in  factories.  We  are  employing 
a  much  greater  number  of  women  in  clubs  and  hotels 
and  in  occupations  formerly  filled  by  men  and  we  have 
also,  in  a  certain  number  of  factories,  a  considerable 
number  of  women  employees,  but  no  housing  provision 
is  being  made  for  those.  In  England,  however,  the 
necessity  of  setting  up  munition  and  other  war  fac- 
tories in  rural  districts  at  once  brought  about  the  ques- 
tion of  the  housing  of  the  women  in  these  districts. 

In  Montreal,  for  instance,  as  showing  the  distinction 
between  the  two  conditions,  we  have  a  very  large  fac- 
tory employing  a  large  number  of  women,  but  it  is  in 
the  center  of  an  existing  city  and  the  housing  of  these 
women  has  not  become  a  problem,  they  are  scattered 
about  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  Unfortunately  also 
we  have  no  provision  made  for  social  welfare  for  the 
women  workers  in  such  cases,  the  reason  being  that  the 
factories  are  under  the  English  Ministry  of  Munitions, 
which  has  only  provided  sufficient  capital  to  run  the 
factories  themselves  and  not  to  deal  with  welfare. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  this  problem  is  likely  to 
arise  in  the  United  States,  because  it  seems  to  me  the 
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conditions  are  very  different  from  those  in  England, 
where  such  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  men  were 
withdrawn  from  industry,  necessitating  a  very  large 
employment  of  women.  Now  take  the  Gretna  case, 
to  which  Mr.  Ackerman  referred.  There  are,  I  think, 
about  15,000  people  employed  in  the  factories  in  that 
area.  About  10,000  of  these  are  women  and  5,000  are 
men.  A  great  proportion  of  the  women  are  young 
girls  from  18  to  20  years  of  age,  coming,  many  of  them, 
from  good  homes,  who  have  gone  into  this  war  work 
with  as  much  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice  as  the  men 
who  have  gone  into  the  trenches.  It  is  no  question  with 
them  of  how  much  they  may  earn,  but  how  much  they 
may  do  for  their  country. 

Obviously  there  are  very  great  moral  responsibili- 
ties about  how  these  women  are  housed,  how  their  social 
welfare  is  looked  after,  how  their  youth  is  protected. 
That  imposed  a  considerable  responsibility  on  the  gov- 
ernment which  was  dealing  with  the  Gretna  develop- 
ment. Hence  you  have  these  hostels,  some  with  the 
single  room  cubicle  and  others  with  the  cottages  con- 
verted as  Mr.  Ackerman  described,  where  4  or  5  girls 
occupy  one  of  the  bedrooms,  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
which  is  to  be  the  bedroom  of  a  workman's  cottage. 
There  is  one  point  only  I  want  to  emphasize,  and  that 
is  the  desirability  in  this  connection,  as  in  all  others,  of 
avoiding  too  much  grandmotherly  legislation  and 
grandmotherly  oversight  over  responsible  people;  the 
necessity  for  giving  them  as  much  control  over  their 
own  affairs  as  you  can,  consistently  with  the  protection 
of  their  welfare. 

Now  in  Gretna  there  is  a  so-called  Welfare  Secre- 
tary, a  lady  of  refinement  and  tact,  who  looks  generally 
after  the  welfare  work  of  the  women  in  that  town. 
Perhaps  4  or  5  cottages  will  be  connected  and  about  100 
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girls  will  occupy  each  hostel.  The  matron  in  charge 
of  the  hostel  is  looked  upon  by  these  women,  not  as  a 
forewoman  or  as  somebody  who  is  supervising  their 
daily  habits,  but  as  a  mother.  She  consults  them,  she 
confers  with  them  regarding  their  personal  relation- 
ships, she  talks  with  them  over  their  correspondence 
with  the  boys  at  the  front,  she  makes  them  deal  with 
their  own  affairs  as  much  as  she  possibly  can,  and  makes 
them  as  independent  as  possible. 

These  girls  do  their  washing  in  the  laundry.  They 
look  after  their  bedrooms,  take  an  interest  in  the  cleanli- 
ness of  their  homes,  and  they  themselves  are  the  first  to 
draw  attention  if  any  girl  is  objectionable,  and  by  a 
little  careful  and  tactful  arrangement,  have  that  girl 
removed  to  some  other  place.  It  involves,  in  the  first 
place,  a  general  welfare  manager  over  the  community, 
who  is  independent  of  the  separate  hostels;  secondly, 
the  employment  of  women  with  motherly  instincts  to 
look  after  these  girls  in  the  individual  hostels;  and 
thirdly — that  is  the  point  I  raised  this  morning — the 
importance  of  providing  these  girls  with  wholesome 
recreation. 

The  first  thing  they  did  at  that  place  was  to  erect 
a  dance  hall  and  cinema  house,  and  provide  them  with 
means  of  outdoor  recreation  and  an  institute  where 
they  could  read  and  where  you  will  find,  as  in  this  case, 
the  institute  is  divided,  one-half  for  men  and  one-half 
for  women.  There  is  a  corridor  connecting  the  two 
and  you  will  see  the  social  secretary  sitting  there  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  that  the  girls  may  have  to  bring 
to  her  notice.  This  connection  between  the  welfare 
work  and  housing  is  of  vital  importance  when  you  come 
to  deal  with  women. 

I  had  one  question  directed  to  me  while  this  discus- 
sion was  going  on,  which  was  why  should  we  consider 
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the  women's  housing  question  separately  from  the  men? 
I  do  not  think  that  under  normal  conditions  we  should, 
but  when  you  come  to  a  war  situation  and  have  young 
girls  leaving  their  homes,  and  going  into  these  towns 
unprotected,  there  is  a  definite  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  those  who  develop  these  towns  to  look  after  their 
welfare  as  carefully  as  they  can,  but  with  full  regard 
to  their  love  of  liberty,  and  love  of  doing  the  things 
that  they  think  proper  so  long  as  they  do  nothing  to 
interfere  with  the  community.  I  mention  this  again 
because  the  necessity  of  linking  up  welfare  work  and 
recreation  and  the  home  life  cannot  be  over-empha- 
sized. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  distinction  between  your  condi- 
tions here  and  in  England,  which  make  it  perhaps  a 
more  remote  question  for  you.  I  think  in  some  ways 
this  question  is  being  discussed  a  little  bit  before  its 
time.  You  should  have  your  plans  ready,  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  vital  problem  connected  with  it, 
and  while  the  example  of  England  is  useful,  you  have 
to  define  your  own  policy  and  solve  it  in  your  own  way. 

Lawrence  Veiller 

Secretary,  National  Housing  Association 

If  you  will  indulge  the  Chairman,  he  would  like  to 
add  a  few  words,  speaking  to  the  point  raised  by  Miss 
Chadsey,  viz.,  that  all  the  women  are  not  going  to  live 
in  dormitories,  hostels  or  hotels.  That  is  true,  and 
where  three  or  four  club  together  and  keep  house  to- 
gether, there  isn't  any  problem  from  the  architect's 
point  of  view;  they  will  live  in  the  same  kind  of  house 
or  flat  as  a  family  will.  There  isn't  any  question  about 
that  to  trouble  us  who  are  making  plans  for  a  particular 
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type  of  house,  in  that  respect;  but  where  we  are  plan- 
ning hotels  and  dormitories  for  women  in  large  num- 
bers, 25  to  125,  there  is  a  problem. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  women  and  men  should 
be  treated  alike,  but  they  are  not  alike,  never  have  been 
treated  alike  and  God  forbid  they  ever  should  be.  I 
have  too  much  respect  for  women.  For  instance,  you 
cannot  provide  a  head  shower  for  women;  in  their 
recreation  halls  you  have  got  to  provide  more  dance 
room  space  than  for  men;  the  women,  as  yet,  do  not 
want  billiard  tables  and  pool  rooms;  perhaps  they  do 
want  smoking  rooms.  When  you  are  building  so  sim- 
ple a  thing  as  a  lavatory  for  women  it  has  got  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  for  the  men.  Men  are  content  with 
a  row  of  bowls  as  long  as  this  room,  but  when  you  build 
one  for  women,  you  have  got  to  put  a  high  partition 
between  each  bowl ;  women  are  more  modest  than  men 
and  also  there  is  a  different  habit  and  an  element  of 
pride. 

Further,  with  the  men  we  do  not  have  to  have  "beau 
parlors"  and  we  do  with  women.  So  we  cannot  build 
a  hotel  or  lodging  house  or  dormitory  exactly  the  same 
for  men  as  for  women.  Of  course  the  bedrooms  should 
be  the  same;  and,  speaking  for  my  sex,  I  want  a  closet 
that  will  take  hangers  and  I  want  a  door  to  it,  and  when 
I  am  at  the  seashore  in  Charleston,  I  don't  want  a  cur- 
tain. I  like  to  keep  all  the  dampness  out  of  my  closet 
that  I  can,  and  I  hope  they  won't  put  up  any  curtains 
for  the  rooms  at  Charleston.  It  is  just  as  bad  to  put 
two  men  in  a  room  as  two  girls,  the  moral  danger  is 
just  as  great.  The  whole  layout  of  the  room  should  be 
the  same.  The  whole  layout  of  the  general  building 
should  be  the  same,  but  when  you  come  to  these  other 
details  you  have  got  to  differentiate;  so  I  don't  think 
we  can  say  it  is  just  the  same  for  men  and  women. 
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Now  just  a  word  about  this  Y.  W.  C.  A.  pamphlet; 
that  is  a  very  important  document,  but  there  is  a  very- 
serious  defect  in  the  plans;  do  not  follow  them  too 
strictly.  For  instance,  the  text  says  the  building  is  well 
protected  with  fire  escapes.  It  is  a  fire-trap,  as  shown 
in  the  plan,  and  no  local  authorities  ought  to  permit  it 
to  be  built,  and  I  hope  that  when  they  draw  some  new 
plans,  or  build  it,  they  will  correct  those  defects.  The 
exits  shown  in  those  plans  in  the  large  dormitory  are 
grossly  inadequate.  But  on  the  whole,  the  plans  are 
admirable  and  do  represent  the  best  that  has  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  My  own  judgment  is  that  the 
best  plans  that  have  been  laid  out  for  dormitories  in 
this  country  have  been  those  that  Mr.  Kilham  of  the 
firm  of  Kilham  &  Hopkins,  has  made  for  some  dormi- 
tories at  Harvard  College. 

Miss  L.  N.  Platt    . 

Bureau  of  Boarding  Houses,  Philadelphia 

I  want  to  say  simply  one  word  to  back  up  what  Miss 
Chadsey  said.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  done  magnificent 
work,  but,  after  all,  its  principle  hitherto  has  been  that 
of  subsidizing  the  poorly  paid  worker.  There  is  an- 
other organization,  the  National  League  of  Women 
Workers,  in  which  I  have  worked  all  my  life;  it  consists 
of  groups  of  self-supporting  and  self-governing  clubs  in 
the  different  states.  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the 
point  that  I  think  it  is  a  very  great  pity  for  any  large 
national  body  dealing  with  war  problems  to  make  the 
subsidy  a  standard.  I  think  that  the  girl  should  be 
given  the  same  measure  of  self-government  with  the 
usual  regulations  pertaining  to  large  groups,  as  men, 
and  I  heartily  agree  with  Miss  Chadsey  when  she  says 
that  a  group  of  women  adequately  paid  will,  in  all 
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probability,  club  together  or  choose  their  own  form  of 
residence.  I  think  we  have  the  young  girl  problem 
with  us,  but  I  do  not  think  we  make  it  any  better  by 
saying,  as  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  report  does  in  one  place, 
that  of  course  the  girls  choose  their  food  unwisely, 
therefore  supervision  has  to  be  had  over  them.  We  do 
not,  any  of  us,  doubt  that  supervision  has  to  be  had 
over  working  girls'  food,  that  is  a  truism,  but  it  would 
stand  to  reason  that  this  might  be  done  without  men- 
tioning the  need  in  print. 

MISS  BABCOCK:  The  question  of  subsidizing 
or  non-subsidizing  aside,  the  point  is  this;  women  are 
earning  certain  salaries  today ;  those  women  are  needed ; 
the  work  must  be  done;  they  have  got  to  be  housed. 
Now  you  may  canvass  the  city  over  and  you  will  find, 
as  you  have  been  told  before,  that  there  are  rooms  avail- 
able for  men  but  there  are  very  few  rooms  available 
for  girls.  A  little  bit  of  patriotic  talk,  a  little  bit  of 
arousal  of  the  householders  to  the  fact  that  girls  are 
here  and  are  coming,  and  you  will  find  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  houses  that  are  open  to  girls,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  sufficient  for  the  number  of  girls  now  on 
hand  nor  for  the  number  who  will  be  added  presently. 
The  transit  problem  enters  in  there;  they  cannot  live 
in  the  city  in  which  they  work,  they  must  live  in  an- 
other place;  they  travel  back  and  forth  on  the  sort  of 
cars  and  trains  that  are  now  supplied.  Women  leave 
home  at  5  130  in  the  morning  in  order  to  get  to  work 
at  7:15.  The  woman  gets  to  her  work,  as  you  know, 
quite  as  fatigued  as  the  man  who  has  gone  through  the 
same  thing,  and  more  of  her  is  going  to  be  needed  for 
doing  the  work.  She  receives  a  certain  wage.  She 
must  be  housed.  There  is  your  problem.  Subsidiz- 
ing or  non-subsidizing  is  not  the  point;  find  a  place  for 
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that  girl  to  live;  just  put  the  thing  across;  give  her  a 
home. 

shall  we  encourage  or  discourage  the 
"take  a  roomer"  campaign? 

Lawrence  Veiller 

Secretary,  National  Housing  Association 

The  Chair  thinks  that  the  discussion  we  have  just  had 
makes  a  very  natural  bridge  to  the  third  topic  of  the 
afternoon,  namely:  "Shall  we  encourage  or  discourage 
the  'Take  a  Roomer'  campaign."  If  we  do  not  build 
special  houses  in  which  we  are  going  to  house  young 
girls  or  single  women,  or  single  men,  they  must  be 
housed  in  the  homes  of  private  families,  and  the  broad 
question  is,  is  that  good  for  the  community?  Is  it 
good  for  the  family?  Is  it  good  for  the  girl  or  for 
the  man? 

The  greatest  housing  evil  we  have  in  America  today 
is  the  problem  of  room  overcrowding,  which  is  in- 
separably bound  up  with  the  lodger  or  roomer.  It 
has  been  in  the  past  confined  to  certain  alien  groups 
in  the  population.  It  is  a  problem  practically  un- 
touched. I  know  of  no  city  in  the  United  States  that 
has  grappled  with  it  effectively.  Boston  has  made 
much  effort;  New  York,  some  years  ago,  made  an  effort, 
but  no  city  has  grappled  with  it  effectively.  It  is  the 
one  phase  of  housing  that  can  be  proved  to  have  a 
direct  causal  relation  to  disease  and  bad  health,  and 
has  been  so  proved;  yet  it  is  the  only  phase  of  housing 
that  we  have  not  a  program  or  a  plan  for  or  that  we 
have  not  done  something  about. 

The  speaker  believes  that  the  greatest  injury  that 
c^uld   be  done   to  America   is   going  to  come   about 
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through  this  "take  a  roomer"  campaign  that  is  going 
on  all  over  the  United  States — that  the  country  will  not 
recover  from  it  in  25  years.  That  campaign  has  been 
started  by  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  by  busi- 
ness men  all  over  the  country,  who  are  going  to  people 
in  different  cities  and  saying  "As  a  patriotic  service, 
open  your  homes  to  this  man,  take  him  in,  take  in  three 
men,  take  in  six,  take  in  eight."  There  has  been  no 
consideration  by  anybody  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  roomers  were  to  be  taken  in,  whether  they  were 
to  be  6  in  a  room  or  8  in  a  room  or  12  in  a  room; 
whether  they  were  displacing  the  rooms  sorely  needed 
by  the  growing  children,  the  boys  and  girls  of  that 
family;  whether  the  rooms  were  light  or  dark;  whether 
you  were  endangering  the  health  of  that  town  and  the 
people  living  in  those  rooms  and  the  morals  of  the 
people.  We  all  know  that  the  introduction  of  strangers 
into  the  family  life  has  very  serious  moral  consequences. 
That  is  not  theory,  but  definite  experience. 

There  is  a  very  great  wealth  of  experience  in  pre- 
war times  on  this  subject,  and  there  is  no  more  impor- 
tant question  before  us  as  to  policy.  Shall  we  go  on  and 
encourage  people  to  take  roomers  into  their  houses, 
or  shall  we  build  dormitories  or  boarding  houses  or 
flats  or  individual  houses  for  both  the  single  men  and 
the  single  women?" 

A.  B.  Farquhar 

York,  Pa. 

As  the  Chairman  has  referred  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  of  which  I  happen  to 
be  a  vice-president,  I  would  say  that  we  are  altogether 
opposed  to  the  rooming  plan  except  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  men  from  sleeping  in  the  streets  or  out  of 
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doors.  We  thoroughly  approve  of  the  government's 
building  the  necessary  houses,  that  the  government,  as 
a  landlord,  should  build  houses  that  would  be  a  credit 
to  the  government,  that  it  will  be  a  valuable  asset  after 
the  war  is  over,  on  the  plan  they  have  carried  out  in 
England. 

I  was  appointed  on  the  Industrial  Commission  that 
visited  France  and  England  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  to 
inspect  and  study  the  housing  problem.  There  they 
build  houses,  permanent  houses  and  good  houses  in 
every  government  plant  when  the  plants  are  started, 
especially  great  plants  like  the  one  at  Gretna,  and  in- 
deed everywhere  throughout  England.  They  are  pur- 
suing the  same  plan  in  France,  in  a  minor  degree.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  between  three  and  four  mil- 
lion women  employed  in  the  various  factories  in  Eng- 
land; and  in  France  practically  all  the  women  are  at 
work,  old  and  young.  I  saw  society  ladies  of  France 
working  in  machine  shops;  I  saw  5,000  working  in  one 
room.  They  are  all  working;  everybody  that  can  work 
works  in  France,  and  in  England  it  is  very  much  the 
same  way.  I  saw  daughters  of  dukes  and  countesses 
working  on  turning  lathes,  drill  presses,  etc.  A  great 
deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  housing.  They  find  they 
cannot  get  good  labor  and  keep  it  without  good  housing. 

The  President  recognizes  that.  I  have  had  some 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Hurley,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Secretary  McAdoo  and  all  of  them;  have  talked  over 
the  matter;  have  been  interested  in  housing  ever  since 
the  Shipping  Board  was  first  started.  Secretary 
McAdoo  proposed  3  years  ago  that  we  at  once  take  up 
the  problem  of  building  ships  because  the  yards  were 
empty,  but  he  could  not  interest  Congress  and  in  leav- 
ing the  Committee  he  remarked  "In  my  opinion,  gen- 
tlemen, your  inaction  is  a  tragedy  which  we  shall  all 
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regret."  He  is  a  man  of  vision,  as  he  showed  in  build- 
ing the  tunnel.  Housing  is  absolutely  essential.  The 
Overman  Bill  places  the  whole  authority  in  the  hands 
of  the  President,  and  if  it  is  passed,  we  shall  accom- 
plish something.  He  and  all  of  them  are  in  favor  of 
a  government  system  of  housing  that  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  United  States  and  will  be  a  comfort  to  the  work- 
men, so  that  they  will  be  glad  to  remain  and  not  be  run- 
ning about  from  place  to  place.  We  cannot  get  good 
housing  any  other  way  at  the  present  high  price  of  ma- 
terial and  labor  except  by  the  aid  of  the  government, 
but  it  is  absolutely  essential,  because  we  cannot  get  good 
workmen  without  it  and  we  cannot  get  ships  without 
good  workmen. 

John  Ihlder 

Secretary,  Philadelphia  Housing  Association 

I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  a  very  serious 
menace  to  take  roomers  into  the  family,  but  we  are 
faced  with  a  condition.  Practically,  we  have  got  to 
take  some  roomers  into  the  families  of  our  cities,  but 
up  to  the  present  time  all  the  emphasis,  all  the  pub- 
licity, has  been  on  the  side  of  the  patriotism  of  taking 
in  roomers,  not  at  all  on  the  menace  of  taking  in 
roomers.  Two  or  three  days  ago  a  committee  was  or- 
ganized here  in  Philadelphia  by  one  of  the  churches 
or  religious  societies  for  the  purpose  of  helping  in  the 
problem  of  housing  negroes,  which  is  rather  more  acute 
at  the  present  time,  if  that  be  possible,  than  the  housing 
of  the  whites  in  Philadelphia.  With  that  committee 
met  one  of  the  leading  negro  ministers  of  the  city  and 
he  had  already  been  enlisted  by  the  American  Inter- 
national to  help  secure  rooms  in  families  for  their  negro 
working  men. 
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The  whole  emphasis  at  that  time  in  the  Committee 
was  on  the  question,  "What  can  we  do  to  help  get  these 
negro  workers  into  negro  families  in  Philadelphia?" 
The  housing  representative  there  raised  the  question 
of  the  danger.  It  was  a  new  thought,  but  they  re- 
sponded immediately  and  as  a  result  we  are  going  to 
send  out,  through  the  negro  families  of  Philadelphia, 
a  statement  to  the  following  effect:  "Do  you  take  in 
lodgers?"  Then  follows,  what  the  law  requires  in  case 
you  do  take  in  lodgers,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  in  the  room,  the  fact  that  there  must  be  a  window, 
and  the  fact  that  if  five  or  more  lodgers  are  taken  in 
any  one  house,  that  house  becomes  technically  a  room- 
ing house  and  must  meet  additional  requirements,  and 
then,  last,  the  statement  that  one  has  a  duty  to  his  own 
family,  that  first  of  all  there  must  be  provided  a  bed- 
room for  the  parents,  a  bedroom  for  the  boys  and  a 
bedroom  for  the  girls,  and  that  to  take  in  lodgers  if  it 
will  result  in  overcrowding  the  family  is  not  service 
to  the  nation.  Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  begin  to  think 
along  the  lines  of  what  we  can  do  to  reduce  the  menace, 
recognizing  that  temporarily,  at  least,  that  menace  is 
going  to  exist? 

Charles  B.  Ball 

Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  Health  Department  of  Chicago 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  last  conversation  I  had  with 
my  chief  before  leaving  Chicago  was  on  this  serious 
menace  of  overcrowding  in  the  congested  districts,  and 
I  received  special  instructions  from  him  to  draw  an 
ordinance  on  the  best  models  we  have  in  England  and 
the  United  States  to  see  if  we  could  not  do  something 
to  cut  down  this  serious  problem  of  overcrowding, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  taking  of  a  lodger  or 
more  lodgers.     We,  also,  understand  that  that  is  a  very 
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distinct  menace,  and  yet  we  have  here,  it  seems  to  me, 
just  as  we  have  in  so  many  other  of  these  situations,  a 
genuine  emergency,  and  that  emergency  permits  of 
measures  to  win  the  war  which  are  not  ordinary  meas- 
ures and  which  we  may  well  consider  in  a  new  aspect. 
As  soon  as  you  compare  the  housing  of  the  American 
worker  with  the  housing  of  the  foreign  worker,  the 
first  thing  you  discover  is  that  the  American  worker 
lives  in  many  more  rooms  than  the  foreign  worker. 
Fifty-one  per  cent,  of  the  workers  in  Brest,  in  France, 
lived  in  one  room,  and  there's  a  lot  of  similar  statistics 
from  various  other  cities  of  the  world. 

We  have  absolutely  no  such  situation  in  the  United 
States.  You  can  easily  discover,  if  you  investigate  the 
matter,  that  2  or  3  rooms  is  the  lowest  amount,  prac- 
tically, that  we  have  in  our  American  cities.  The  great 
difficulty  with  most  of  the  new  housing  that  we  have 
designed  is  that  it  provides  5  or  6  rooms  where  the 
family  does  not  want  quite  so  many  rooms  as  that.  We 
have  heard  here  today  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  6 
rooms  for  an  ordinary  family. 

Now  then,  by  reason  of  that  number  of  rooms,  we 
have  a  great  many  examples  in  the  United  States,  not 
alone  among  the  working  classes,  but  among  those  who 
are  able  to  contribute  their  bit  to  make  the  war  end  as 
soon  as  possible,  an  opportunity  for  taking  in  a  roomer, 
both  to  the  advantage  of  the  family  as  an  emergency 
measure  and  certainly  to  the  advantage  of  the  worker, 
especially  if  that  worker  be  a  woman.  We  may  well 
consider  this  as  an  opportunity  and  not  necessarily  a 
menace  in  hundreds  of  cases  to  improve  conditions  from 
both  points  of  view,  and  we  ought  to  consider  it  not- 
withstanding, as  I  say,  our  duty  to  fight  overcrowding 
by  every  means  where  it  exists  in  our  cities  as  a  very 
serious  menace. 
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THE  CHAIRMAN:  Of  course  there  are  condi- 
tions where  it  is  all  right  to  take  a  roomer  or  several 
roomers.  The  Chair  was  not  talking  about  that,  he  was 
talking  about  the  happy-go-lucky  laissez  faire  method 
that  was  invoked  of  taking  roomers,  as  he  pointed  out, 
without  reference  to  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  to  be  taken.  That  is  a  menace,  and  Mr.  Ball  I 
am  sure  agrees  with  me.  Of  course  we  ought  to  take 
up  the  slack;  where  there  are  vacant  rooms,  we  ought 
to  use  them,  but  we  ought  not  to  force  the  family  to  live 
under  conditions  detrimental  to  their  health  or  morals, 
nor  ought  we  to  take  women  and  girls  from  family  life 
and  have  them  live  under  conditions  detrimental  to 
health  or  morals. 

Arthur  C.  Comey 

City  Planner,  Cambridge  and  Washington 

Mr.  Harper,  of  Erie,  told  me  that  he  canvassed  the 
city,  presumably  under  this  same  incentive  aroused  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  he  listed  several  hun- 
dred, perhaps  a  thousand — I  don't  remember  the  exact 
figures — vacant  rooms  available  for  roomers,  and  then 
they  began  to  send  the  men  to  these  houses,  and  per- 
haps 40  in  the  course  of  several  weeks  were  taken  in. 
Now  there  is  an  unavoidable  difficulty.  The  people, 
when  they  realize  what  they  have  offered  to  do,  what 
they  have  signed  up  for  when  they  said  they  had  a 
vacant  room  that  could  be  used  for  lodgers,  withdraw. 

In  the  first  place,  the  shipyard  worker  is  not  always 
as  clean  and  as  desirable  a  tenant  as  they  could  want. 
Their  patriotism  is  not  roused  to  the  point  of  taking 
him  in  on  that  ground.  The  other  is,  that  the  plan 
of  the  house  is  such  that  he  must  go  up  through  the 
house  and  have  access  to  it.     The  ordinary  house  is 
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built  that  way.  When  I  went  to  Washington  a  month 
or  two  ago,  I  easily  found  a  room,  but  I  had  to  go  up 
through  the  house  by  the  main  stairway  to  reach  the 
room.  Three  rooms  on  the  top  floor  were  the  only  ones 
this  lady  had  vacant  and  she  turned  them  over  to  the 
Washington  workers.  They  however  are  of  a  different 
type  from  the  ordinary  munition  worker.  In  Erie  I 
am  sure  they  will  have  this  difficulty,  that  people  will 
not  take  them  in  for  these  two  reasons,  cleanliness  and 
the  undesirability  of  the  worker  from  their  point  of 
view,  and  the  fact  that  he  must  have  access  to  the  house 
at  all  hours  of  the  night,  because  he  must  be  given  a  key, 
and  he  might  rob  it  or  do  other  things  against  which 
they  cannot  protect  themselves. 

Edith  Dudley  Sheldon 

Executive  Secretary,  Philadelphia   Bureau  of  Boarding  Houses 
for  Girls  and  Women 

We  have  been  grappling  with  this  very  important 
problem  for  over  a  year,  and  we  find  that  people  are 
very  willing  to  take  the  girls  into  their  homes  if  they 
are  sure  of  what  sort  of  girls  they  are  going  to  get.  We 
investigate  the  houses  very  thoroughly.  We  register 
no  house  that  has  not  passed  certain  standards.  We 
ask  the  girls  for  references  just  as  much  as  the  land- 
ladies, and  we  find  that  we  have  done  good  work  along 
these  lines.  I  should  like  to  say  in  regard  to  this  "Take 
a  roomer"  campaign  that  I  think  it  is  a  very  poor  thing 
to  go  from  house  to  house  asking  people  to  take  room- 
ers. It  is  a  wrong  psychological  attitude.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  get  a  point  of  view,  a  relationship  with  the  land- 
lady, which  can  only  be  gotten  by  the  landlady's  com- 
ing to  you.  We  have  advertised  for  landladies  and 
they  may  come  to  us  to  register.     If  you  have  noticed 
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some  of  the  papers  lately,  you  may  have  seen  articles  in 
regard  to  the  Bureau.  I  will  say  that  from  those  arti- 
cles in  the  Evening  Ledger  there  have  been  at  least 
20  replies  from  houses  that  are  most  satisfactory.  They 
are  houses  that  we  are  glad  to  register.  However,  we 
not  only  register  them,  but  we  keep  a  watch  on  them, 
and  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  thought  of  investi- 
gation, not  only  once  or  twice,  but  a  continual  follow- 
ing up  of  those  houses.  If  you  watch  those  houses,  you 
will  find  out  what  happens,  and  it  is  the  investigation 
point  that  I  put  the  emphasis  on,  that  I  think  the  sub- 
ject stands  on.  That  point  is  necessary.  Investigation 
is  a  key-word  of  our  Bureau  of  Boarding  Houses,  and 
I  think  that  the  problem  for  housing  the  individual 
worker  might  be  assisted  very  much  if,  all  over  the 
country,  investigation,  the  real,  genuine,  sympathetic 
kind,  could  be  followed  up  right  straight  through,  and 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  any  time 
from  any  of  you  who  would  like  to  know  more  of  our 
work. 

John  Nolen 

City  Planner,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

I  think  that  one  form  of  indebtedness  to  Bridgeport 
in  this  whole  problem  of  housing  in  connection  with 
the  war  is  that  it  has  been  a  sort  of  laboratory  or  experi- 
ment ground  which  has  given  us  the  benefit  in  advance 
of  the  experience  which  has  been  had  there,  and  so  it  is 
with  this  roomer  problem.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  good  enough  to  send 
a  communication,  he  not  being  able  to  be  present  him- 
self, and  I  should  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  read  two  para- 
graphs from  his  communication  addressed  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, for  this  meeting: 
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"More  than  two  years  ago,  acting  on  the  basis  of  a 
patriotic  appeal  and  possibly  from  self-interest  in  the 
face  of  increasing  rents,  homes  that  were  never  before 
open  to  strangers  received  roomers  and  during  a  brief 
period  all  of  the  available  rooming  space  in  the  city 
was  occupied.  As  a  result  of  that  experience,  I  believe 
that  I  can  say  that  representative  public  opinion  in 
Bridgeport  is  vehemently  opposed  to  any  movement 
which  will  tend  to  restore  the  conditions  through  which 
we  passed  two  years  ago.  I  believe  that  representative 
public  opinion  in  Bridgeport  is  conscious  of  the  evils 
which  eventually  arise  from  this  form  of  congestion. 
An  appeal  to  take  in  roomers  carries  with  it  no  restric- 
tion as  to  the  number  to  be  taken  in,  and  the  isolation  of 
the  home,  once  broken,  offers  encouragement  to  profit 
to  the  fullest  by  the  new  policy.  In  Bridgeport,  the 
number  rapidly  grew  to  considerable  proportion,  and 
for  a  time  there  were  places  in  which  six  and  seven  were 
sleeping  in  one  room. 

"After  two  years  of  wrestling  with  this  and  every 
other  municipal,  social,  and  industrial  problem  which 
the  war  has  brought,  this  community  recognizes  that 
expedients  do  not  suffice;  that  problems  must  be  under- 
stood to  be  solved  and  that  the  solution  must  rest  upon 
a  solid  foundation.  Physical  and  social  ills  outside  the 
factory  and  in  the  home  are  reflected  in  the  factory  in 
production. 

"There  has  been  much  delay  in  the  adoption  of  a 
Federal  plan  for  housing  of  workers  in  ship  yards,  and 
munition  plants.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  sufficient 
body  of  workers  may  be  accommodated  in  rooms  to 
justify  the  evils  which  that  policy  brings.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  prompt  recognition  by  the  govern- 
ment of  housing  as  an  integral  part  of  the  problem  of 
production  and  the  adoption  of  a   policy  which  will 
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provide  adequate  housing  with  plant  erection  or  exten- 
sion will  be  found  to  be  the  only  ultimate  solution  of 
this  question. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

Bridgeport  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

(Signed)    George  Gove, 
Executive  Secretary." 


EVENING  SESSION 


EVENING  SESSION 

TOPIC:— THE  SITUATION  AS  IT  EXISTS  TODAY 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  topic  tonight  is  the 
present  situation  at  certain  cities  where  the  war  indus- 
try problem  or  shipping  problem  is  acute.  We  have 
not  attempted  to  list  anything  like  all  of  them.  We 
tried  to  select  those  where  it  was  especially  acute.  I 
am  going  to  ask  that  we  hear  first  from  Bridgeport. 

BRIDGEPORT 
William  H.  Ham 

Manager,  Bridgeport  Housing  Company 

I  have  not  the  exact  figures  with  me  on  the  situation 
as  regards  new  requirements  for  labor  at  Bridgeport 
at  the  present  time,  but  will  give  you  approximately 
what  I  understand  it  to  be  from  a  survey  made  about 
the  last  of  the  year.  Just  previous  to  the  closing  of  the 
year,  there  were  approximately  27,000  boarders  in  the 
town,  a  town  of  approximately  175,000  people.  The 
government  is  now  building  there  the  new  Bullard 
Engineering  Works,  a  plant  for  making  the  6-inch  gun. 
The  roof  is  just  completed  on  that  building,  and  the 
machinery  will  be  coming  in  shortly.  That  is  estimated 
to  require  about  2,000  employees.  The  Liberty  Ord- 
nance plant,  taken  over  from  German  ownership  by  the 
government  about  three  months  ago,  is  equipped  with 
machinery  for  making  the  small  guns  and  ammunition 
and  will  be  stimulated  to  a  very  large  use  of  added 
employees,  approximately  2,000,  as  has  been  estimated. 
The  Remington  people  recently  let  go  during  the 
change  over  from  Russian  rifles  to  the  machine  gun, 
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something  like  7,000  people.  Those  were  machine 
operators  and  not  the  highly  skilled  men.  They  are 
expecting  to  build  up,  in  the  next  two  or  three  months, 
by  about  7,000  or  8,000  more. 

We  have  rooms  to  rent  in  town  at  the  present  time  in 
a  good  many  places,  but  very  few  houses.  I  should 
think  the  papers  carrying  the  advertisements  of  the 
houses  would  average  perhaps  15  a  day,  while  the 
advertisements  in  the  papers  for  highly  skilled  mechan- 
ics are  from  nearly  every  plant  in  town.  Our  great 
need  is  the  highly-skilled  mechanic  on  the  many  varie- 
ties of  work  that  we  are  doing  for  the  government 
there.  This  survey  showed  about  87  plants  working 
on  government  work,  either  exclusively  or  a  very  large 
majority  of  their  work.  It  is  very  intimately  inter- 
woven with  all  the  government  work  because  of  the 
many  machine  tool  plants  which  are  making  tools  for 
other  cities  and  other  manufacturing  plants.  They  are 
working  on  ships,  10  wooden  ships  are  being  built  there 
now.  The  Remington  plant,  which  everybody  knows 
about,  is  working  on  a  new  machine  gun.  Aeroplane 
parts,  automobile  chains,  automobiles,  and  practically 
every  branch  of  the  service  is  being  carried  on  in 
Bridgeport. 

We  are  full,  as  far  as  houses  to  rent  go,  at  the  present 
time.  The  absorption  of  the  new  men  temporarily  will 
have  to  be  through  boarding  houses,  until  we  can  build 
the  houses  for  the  new  families  that  come.  It  is  a  very 
serious  situation.  It  means  that  the  town  has  grown 
so  largely  that  it  is  extending  in  every  direction. 
Trolley  car  service  is  almost  entirely  inadequate  to 
carry  the  loads.  There  were  700  jitneys,  the  last  time  I 
heard,  carrying  the  people  back  and  forth,  and  the 
streets  are  very  narrow  and  crowded,  but  our  new 
plants  are  first  class. 
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Now,  the  life  of  the  city  is  suited  to  the  work  that 
has  grown  up  there  naturally,  because  it  is  without 
doubt  the  Park  City  of  Connecticut.  We  have  a  won- 
derful playground  system.  You  can  see  30  or  40  foot- 
ball games  going  on  every  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sun- 
day, regular  English  football,  soccer  ball.  I  have  seen 
50  teams  playing.  The  city  is  finding  itself.  If  the 
government  will  support  us,  we  will  go  on  very  largely 
and  build  well.  We  need  permanent  construction;  we 
need  brick  wall  construction,  because  the  town,  as  a 
village,  was  wood,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  safe  to  put 
much  more  wood  into  a  town  that  is  so  important  to  the 
war  as  Bridgeport.     We  must  fill  the  gaps  with  brick. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Are  there  any  questions  you 
would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Ham  before  he  takes  his  train  in 
a  very  few  moments?  If  not,  we  will  proceed  to  the 
recital  of  the  conditions  at  the  next  place,  which  is  Hog 
Island. 

A  few  of  us  who  got  over  here  Saturday  took  a  motor 
trip  yesterday  all  day,  spending  half  the  day  at  Hog 
Island,  where  there  are  about  50  shipways.  You  may 
have  seen  criticisms  in  the  newspapers  of  the  way  in 
which  the  company  developing  Hog  Island  has  been 
carrying  on  its  work.  If  you  had  read  those  newspaper 
articles,  you  would  have  thought  there  were  gross  scan- 
dals and  the  public  treasury  had  been  looted  and  ships 
were  not  being  built  and  nothing  was  being  done.  I 
want  to  say  that  the  country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  men  who  developed  that  plant.  It  is  a  miracle, 
and  every  one  there  yesterday  was  lost  in  admiration  of 
the  devoted  energy  of  everybody  who  had  taken  a  waste 
land,  an  almost  desert  island,  with  mud  as  deep  as 
the  Flanders  trenches,  and  turned  it  into  the  hive  of 
industry  that  exists  there  today.     As  you  know,  Mr. 
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Owen  Brainard,  the  architectural  engineer,  has  been 
employed  to  make  the  housing  development  in  connec- 
tion with  Hog  Island,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  have 
with  us  tonight  Mr.  Canterbury,  one  of  the  staff,  who 
knows  the  subject  from  A  to  Z. 

HOG  ISLAND 
R.  C.  Canterbury 

Industrial  Relations  Department,  American  International  Shipbtiilding 

Corporation 

After  that  kind  of  an  introduction  I  think  you  will 
expect  to  hear  all  about  what  Mr.  Brainard  is  going 
to  give  you.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  should  try  to  tell  what 
Mr.  Brainard's  plans  are;  I  don't  know  whether  he 
has  them  in  such  condition  that  he  would  want  them 
made  public  as  yet.  I  know  you  will  all  be  interested 
in  knowing  something  about  our  problems  here  and 
what  difficulties  we  encountered.  A  lot  of  the  men 
here  who  went  down  to  the  Island  yesterday  have  a 
pretty  clear  idea  of  what  some  of  those  difficulties  were. 
The  first  thing  to  appear  was  that  of  transportation,  and 
of  course  it  was  very  closely  related  to  our  housing 
problem  difficulty. 

We  had,  about  the  middle  of  October,  not  having 
started  much  before  the  first  of  October,  probably  about 
1,200  men.  The  first  week  in  January  we  had  25,000. 
Now,  most  of  those  men  had  to  be  recruited  from  other 
labor  centers,  from  jobs  that  were  finishing,  and  they 
had  to  be  taken  care  of  within  an  easy  transportation 
distance  of  the  Island.  We  have  been  criticised  some- 
what for  combing  the  city  for  housing  accommodations, 
but  it  was  an  absolute  necessity  to  do  that,  not  only 
to  place  men  in  all  the  houses  we  could  get,  but  to  put 
them  in  what  you  might  term  dumps  for  the  time  being. 
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Early  in  December  we  had  some  of  our  barracks  com- 
pleted, and,  just  as  fast  as  we  could,  we  put  the  men  in 
the  better  class  barracks.  We  have  now  about  3,500 
capacity  in  the  barracks.  We  have  a  very  good  lunch 
room,  run  on  the  cafeteria  plan.  I  think  some  of  the 
men  here  who  missed  their  lunch  yesterday  could  tes- 
tify to  that,  and  even  if  we  have  been  criticised  for 
underfeeding  the  men,  I  know  anyone  who  has  had  one 
of  those  30c  meals  down  there  knows  that  it  cannot  be 
duplicated  in  this  town  for  probably  less  than  $1.50. 

We  have  planned  now,  or  had  planned  for  us  by  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  the  construction  of 
houses  and  dormitories  that  will  take  care  of  about 
5,500  men.  Before  we  can  ever  expect  to  have  the 
proper  number  of  high  class  mechanics,  we  must  have 
the  housing  to  take  care  of  the  married  man,  the  class 
of  man  who  is  a  good  production  man.  We  started 
out  in  our  first  recommendations,  which  were  conserva- 
tive, by  asking  for  housing  for  10,000  to  12,000  men. 
As  planned  now,  as  I  said  before,  we  will  have  about 
5,500  capacity.  We  must  have  that  doubled.  The 
present  program  down  at  the  yard  is  such  that  we 
should  have  housing  at  this  time.  We  are  now  getting 
on  to  the  ship  construction  period  that  calls  for  it.  As 
it  appears  to  me,  it  will  probably  be  two  or  three 
months  at  the  outside,  no  matter  how  much  they  hustle, 
before  we  get  the  proper  housing,  and  you  can  all 
figure  what  that  is  going  to  mean  in  the  delay  of  our 
ship  production  program,  and  what  it  may  eventually 
mean  towards  prolonging  this  war  on  that  account. 
If  any  have  questions  to  ask,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
them  if  I  can. 

A  DELEGATE:  How  many  men  will  be  em- 
ployed on  ship  building  after  you  have  finished  your 
plant? 
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MR.  CANTERBURY:  In  connection  with  the 
ways  alone,  I  think  the  schedule  calls  for  about  19,000 
men. 

A  DELEGATE:  How  many  subsidiary  compa- 
nies do  you  expect?  That  is,  subsidiary  corporations 
who  will  employ  500,  1,000  or  1,500  men  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, as  the  result  of  your  being  there — satellite  cor- 
porations? 

MR.  CANTERBURY:  Well,  that  is  rather  hard 
to  estimate.  I  think  our  plant  is  the  start  of  a  big  in- 
dustrial development  down  on  that  land  that  used  to 
be  waste  land.  The  city  has  very  comprehensive  plans 
for  draining  that  territory  and  making  it  liveable,  and 
this  city  is  in  a  position  to  reap  greater,  lasting  benefits 
industrially,  than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States, 
if  they  take  advantage  of  it. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr. 
Dudley  R.  Kennedy,  the  head  of  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Department  of  the  company,  and  whom  we  all 
know  as  a  housing  reformer,  who  was  with  us  at  Chi- 
cago and  had  been  with  us  in  spirit  for  a  long  time, 
to  supplement  what  Mr.  Canterbury  has  said,  and  go 
a  little  more  into  the  physical  obstacles  and  difficulties 
encountered  at  the  plant.  I  am  sure  this  audience  will 
be  vitally  interested  in  hearing  what  we  heard  from 
you,  Mr.  Kennedy,  yesterday  about  the  number  of  miles 
your  completed  plant  will  extend  and  the  size  of  the 
plant;  in  other  words,  the  whole  scheme. 
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Dudley  R.  Kennedy 

Industrial  Relations   Department,   American   International   Shipbuilding 

Corporation 

I  am  afraid  that  through  the  newspapers  and  the 
Senate  Committee  you  have  been  surfeited  with  Hog 
Island.  Before  I  go  into  any  question  of  details — and 
I  shall  try  to  be  brief — there  is  one  point  I  should  like 
to  bring  out  to  you.  As  some  of  you  know,  I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  housing  for  some  time 
past,  as  a  man  interested  in  industrial  relations  work; 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  architect  or  builder  who 
had  something  to  sell,  but  as  a  representative  of  the 
manufacturer  who  had  something  to  buy,  who  did  not 
care  particularly  whether  it  was  stone  or  wood  or  brick 
or  concrete,  but  something  that  would  satisfy  the  man 
who  had  to  live  in  it,  not  the  aesthetic  taste  of  someone 
else. 

I  said  to  one  of  your  influential  members  yesterday, 
while  we  were  at  Hog  Island,  that  if  he  would  permit 
me,  I  would  make  an  observation  to  him.  He  permit- 
ted me  and  thanked  me  afterwards,  and  that  is  this — 
and  I  don't  want  to  preach,  I  am  simply  trying  to  be 
your  friend — those  of  you  who  are  here,  who  have  some- 
thing to  sell,  are  very  apt  to  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  egg  for  yourselves  unless  you  get  on  a  sound 
basis.  Cut  out  the  frills  and  the  theories;  build  houses 
like  grandfather  and  grandmother  used  to  have,  that 
men  like  to  live  in  near  to  the  soil,  and  stop  knifing  each 
other.  My  friends,  that  is  said  in  good  spirit.  If  you 
cannot  sell  your  goods  on  their  merits,  don't  knock  the 
other  fellow's  goods.  If  there  had  not  been  so  much 
criticism  of  each  other's  plans,  we  would  have  had 
houses  at  Hog  Island  today  and  we  would  be  housing 
men  to  build  the  ships  to  win  the  war,  and  what  the 
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deuce  does  somebody's  individual  ideas,  somebody's 
aesthetic  ideals,  matter  when  thousands  of  men  are  in 
danger  and  ships  have  to  be  built?  I  have  aesthetic 
ideals — I  hope  not  as  aesthetic  as  some;  but  I  tell  you 
that  it  is  about  time  this  country  woke  up  and  stopped 
criticising  one  another  and  the  government  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  war. 

A  crowd  of  you  men  went  to  Hog  Island  yesterday 
and  were  amazed  and  astounded  at  what  you  saw.  You 
would  believe  the  carping  criticism  of  a  lot  of  people 
who  never  took  the  trouble  to  go  there,  although  they 
lived  only  7  miles  away,  and  a  lot  of  senators  who  sat 
in  a  warm  room  on  soft  chairs  when  the  thermometer 
was  down  around  zero  and  believed  the  discreditable 
tales  of  men  who  had  been  fired  because  they  could  not 
make  good  on  the  job. 

Through  four  months  of  the  wickedest  winter 
weather  Philadelphia  has  seen  in  80  years,  a  job  has 
grown  down  there  at  Hog  Island  in  the  worst  place 
physically — aside  from  its  adaptability  as  a  shipbuild- 
ing center  on  the  deep  water — but  physically,  as  a  build- 
ing proposition,  the  wickedest  place,  I  think,  that  could 
have  been  picked  out.  Bear  those  things  in  mind  and 
then  go  down  there  and  see  and  look  underneath  the  sur- 
face, under  the  buildings  that  stand  on  the  ground,  the 
foundations,  the  pilings,  the  water,  the  trenching  that 
had  to  be  done — 50,000  piles  driven  there  in  the  ground, 
through  30  inches  of  frost,  which,  if  laid  end  to  end, 
would  reach  500  miles — now  driven  in  that  ground. 
The  full  complement  will  be  1,000  miles  in  length. 
The  miles  and  miles  of  roadways,  the  miles  and  miles  of 
sewer  and  water  lines;  96  miles  of  wiring,  and  all  of 
those  things  appeal  to  your  imagination,  but  the  en- 
gineer, the  trained  man  who  goes  down  and  sees  what 
is  going  on,  sees — not  believes,  but  sees — a  keel  laid  on 
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Number  i  way,  is  apt  to  say  that  somebody  has  been 
lying  about  this  job,  somebody  has  been  believing  and 
helping  to  spread  German  propaganda,  my  friends. 

An  expert — I  hope  he  is  not  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice,  an  expert,  because  he  admitted  he  was — came  up 
here  some  time  ago,  and  said,  "Well,  you  waited  two 
or  three  months  for  your  houses,  now  I  guess  a  month 
more  won't  make  any  difference."  This  war  is  being 
fought  and  is  being  prepared  for  upon  our  part,  not  in 
terms  of  months,  my  fellow  Americans,  but  in  terms 
of  minutes.  For  God's  sake,  you  are  the  meat  of  the 
housing  situation  today.  Wake  up  to  that  fact,  and 
don't  care  whether  the  roof  is  slate  or  tile  or  asphalt  or 
shingles,  but  get  houses  where  they  are  needed  to  build 
ships  and  make  munitions.  If  10,000  men  walk  up  to 
a  trench  without  any  ammunition  in  their  guns,  they 
don't  care  whether  the  man  behind  the  trenches  had  a 
brick  house  or  a  stone  house. 

Perhaps  I  draw  it  too  strongly,  but  I  feel  it  very 
strongly ;  I  feel  it  strongly  and  it  revolts  me  to  the  quick 
to  hear  men  discuss  the  type  of  house  and  the  type  of 
sewer  and  whether  there  shall  be  a  spring  cock  on  a 
water  faucet  or  not  when  we  are  at  war  and  need  ships 
as  we  never  needed  them  before  and  never  will  again. 
Get  to  the  point.  Get  houses,  I  don't  care  what  they 
are  so  they  are  habitable.  We  have  got  bunk  houses; 
we  don't  like  them  as  well  as  some  other  things  we  ought 
to  have,  but  while  you  have  been  talking  and  theorizing, 
some  of  you,  we  have  built  housing  accommodations 
along  with  the  shipyard  and  those  men  have  built  the 
shipyard.  That  is  the  point,  and  I  tell  you  a  month 
more  makes  a  lot  of  difference;  a  day  more  makes  a 
lot  of  difference,  and  Congress  should  be  told  so.  You 
men  can  tell  them  so.  We  want  houses  and  want  them 
as  quick  as  we  can  get  them.     We  want  men  in  them. 
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We  want  rivet  hammers  going;  we  want  ships  sliding 
in  the  sea  and  our  boys  going  over  there  with  food  and 
ammunition  behind  them  that  will  win  this  war. 

John  Ihlder 

Secretary,  Philadelphia  Housing  Association 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Kennedy  has  left  an  impres- 
sion that  some  one  should  try  to  answer.  First,  in  re- 
gard to  the  reason  for  delay  in  building  houses  for  the 
Hog  Island  workers.  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Hog 
Island  people  themselves  did  not  think  about  their  hous- 
ing problem  until  long  after  they  had  been  thinking 
about  the  other  phases  of  their  problem.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  delay,  in  part  at  least,  is  to  be  laid  at  their 
door.  Second,  that  the  present  delay  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  gotten  through  Congress  two  bills. 
Give  anybody  or  any  organization  the  authority  to  go 
ahead,  the  authority,  power  and  money  to  go  ahead  that 
would  be  given  if  those  bills  were  enacted  into  law, 
and  you  will  get  your  houses.  If  they  had  been  enacted 
into  law  last  November  as  they  should  have  been,  we 
should  have  the  houses  now.  It  is  not  so  much  a  case 
of  difference  of  opinion  between  those  who  favor  one 
type  and  those  who  favor  another. 

I  heartily  agree  with  what  Mr.  Kennedy  said  about 
the  houses  our  grandfathers  built;  it  is  the  houses  our 
fathers  built  that  we  object  to.  If  we  can  get  back  to 
the  standards  of  our  grandfathers,  we  shall  be  satisfied. 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  point  we  should  emphasize, 
as  we  said  this  morning,  is  that  we  must  get  legislation 
which  will  give  power  and  money  to  go  ahead.  When 
we  have  that,  delays  will  be  over. 

As  to  the  question  of  temporary  housing  vs.  perma- 
nent housing,  the  kind  of  housing  Mr.  Kennedy  speaks 
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of  as  being  in  existence  at  Hog  Island  is  the  temporary 
housing;  that  housing  is  necessary  and  perhaps  is  the 
best  we  can  get  for  the  construction  gang,  but  for  the 
permanent  workers,  as  we  brought  out  in  the  earlier  ses- 
sions today,  we  need  permanent  houses,  family  houses. 
We  have  to  put  up  some  temporary  houses  pending  the 
time  we  can  get  the  permanent  houses  erected,  but  we 
should  put  up  no  more  of  that  temporary  housing  than 
is  absolutely  essential  to  carry  us  over  until  the  perma- 
nent houses  are  ready  for  us. 

The  Chairman 

The  Chair  would  like  to  supplement  what  Mr.  Ihlder 
said,  in  order  to  set  ourselves  right  with  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Certainly  the  National  Housing  Association  has  not 
wasted  time  in  debating  any  type  of  housing.  In  Octo- 
ber, it  addressed  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
set  forth  in  almost  as  forceful  terms  as  Mr.  Kennedy 
used  the  situation,  not  with  regard  to  Hog  Island,  but 
the  whole  country,  and  certainly  Mr.  Ackerman  has 
kept  them  on  the  jump,  and  certainly  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  through  Mr.  Whitaker,  has 
kept  them  on  the  jump,  and  certainly  Mr.  Eidlitz  and 
Mr.  Olmsted  and  the  dollar-a-year  men  who  have  given 
up  their  professions  and  wives  and  families,  tempora- 
rily, and  worked  at  Washington,  have  not  lost  any  time 
debating  these  things,  because  they  have  had  to  sit 
there  with  their  hands  tied  waiting  for  Congress  to  act. 
I  want  to  assure  Mr.  Kennedy  that  there  has  not  been 
one  minute  or  one  hour  lost  by  a  consideration  of  the 
things  he  mentioned,  as  to  the  kinds  of  roofs  or  type 
of  houses  or  anything  else. 

The  hands  of  Mr.  Eidlitz  and  the  Housing  Adminis- 
tration are  tied  until  they  can  get  money  and  legal  au- 
thority to  do  work,  and  the  work  the  Shipping  Board 
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is  doing  in  the  way  of  housing,  in  the  minds  of  many 
people,  is  extra  legal  without  any  expressed  authority 
of  law,  and  in  other  than  these  times  it  would  be  halted 
by  an  injunction  over  night,  but  these  are  war  times 
and  the  courts  are  not  acting  that  way.  We  want  to 
set  ourselves  right  with  Mr.  Kennedy,  whose  good  opin- 
ion we  value  highly. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  that  we  take  up  next  the  situa- 
tion at  Staten  Island.  There  are  a  great  many  ship 
building  plants  near  New  York  City.  We  are  going  to 
hear  from  Newark,  and  want  to  hear  also  about  Staten 
Island.  Mr.  Cornelius  Kolff  will  tell  us  about  the 
Staten  Island  situation. 

STATEN  ISLAND 

Cornelius  Kolff 

Real  Estate,  Staten  Island   Chamber   of   Commerce 

Five  miles  from  The  Battery,  the  same  distance  that 
The  Battery  is  from  Central  Park,  is  Staten  Island,  33,- 
000  acres  of  land,  with  a  population  of  100,000.  Ship- 
building concerns,  some  small  and  some  large,  have 
been  established  there,  and  when  this  war  came,  the 
merits  of  that  section  were  recognized.  As  a  result,  the 
existing  industries,  particularly  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
tries, were  increased  very  largely,  and  four  large  plants 
have  now  been  located  there  so  that  we  are  right  up  to 
the  question  of  housing  on  Staten  Island.  We  have  no 
houses  to  take  care  of  the  large  population  that  is  com- 
ing there.  It  is  estimated  that  there  probably  will  be 
employed  on  Staten  Island,  in  the  shape  of  newcomers, 
something  like  10,000  to  15,000  people  engaged  in  the 
shipbuilding  industries  of  the  Island. 
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The  government  and  the  shipbuilding  people  have 
done  everything  in  their  power  to  exhaust  the  dwelling 
facilities  there,  and  they  have  tried  to  find  a  temporary 
solution  through  improving  the  transportation  facili- 
ties, partly  between  Brooklyn  and  Staten  Island,  partly 
between  New  York  and  Staten  Island,  and  partly  be- 
tween New  Jersey  and  Staten  Island,  and  while  that 
is  a  temporary  relief,  it  is  not  the  thing  which  we  are 
looking  for  and  which  is  necessary  to  win  the  war. 
Land  is  plentiful  on  Staten  Island  and  land  is  cheap. 
To  those  of  you  who  are  interested  more  particularly 
in  this  question,  I  want  to  say  that  we  have,  under 
the  stimulating  effect  of  President  Cromwell's  admin- 
istration on  Staten  Island,  built  miles  and  miles  of 
sewers  and  water  mains  and  asphalt  roads,  sidewalks, 
curbs,  and  gutters,  so  that  we  have  today,  in  the  district 
which  is  tributary  to  the  shipbuilding  industries,  any- 
where from  five  to  six  thousand  plots  which  are  im- 
proved, as  I  have  stated,  with  all  these  improvements, 
so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  spend  any  money  for 
these  improvements  in  creating  housing  conditions  on 
Staten  Island. 

It  seems  only  natural  to  me  that,  before  opening  up 
new  districts  on  Staten  Island,  these  already  improved 
districts,  paid  for  with  heavy  assessments,  should  be 
used  first.  Land  there  is  cheap.  I  have  sold,  for 
instance,  within  the  last  few  days,  batches  of  lots  which 
had  all  these  improvements,  at  $200  for  a  lot  25  by  100 
feet.  I  have  sold  lots  at  even  less;  I  sold  a  batch  of  80 
lots  the  other  day  which  had  all  those  improvements, 
for  $125  a  lot. 

To  those  who  are  thinking  of  housing,  the  question 
of  lots  and  of  property  of  course  is  a  very  important 
thing,  and  my  idea  is  that,  with  the  cheapness  of  land 
on  Staten  Island,  the  kind  of  houses  which  we  need 
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there  more  particularly  are  one-family  houses;  in  some 
cases,  two-family  houses  with  more  or  less  land  sur- 
rounding them.  Where  land  is  cheap,  let's  give  each 
man  his  little  garden  and  a  place  for  his  garage,  and 
all  the  little  advantages  that  go  with  fresh  air  and 
plenty  of  sunlight.  I  think  that  is  one  thing  that  we 
can  give  on  Staten  Island,  and  the  type  of  houses,  as  I 
have  stated  before,  which  in  my  mind  are  the  most 
important,  the  types  which  will  not  only  rent  easiest,  but 
which  will  sell  easiest,  are  the  one-family  house  and  the 
two-family  house. 

Now,  as  to  whether  those  houses  will  be  built  by  the 
government  or  whether  they  will  be  built  by  private 
enterprise  with  the  assistance  of  the  government,  of 
course  is  hard  to  say.  There  are  so  many  different 
plans  and  different  schemes  in  the  air  now  as  to  how 
the  situation  should  be  met,  that  it  is  very  hard  for  any- 
body to  say,  but  all  the  conditions  are  there  for  imme- 
diate action.  There  need  not  be  an  hour's  delay;  you 
can  use  all  the  improvements  that  are  already  there 
today  and  you  have  the  advantages  which  you  cannot 
always  get  in  newly  created  industrial  villages.  There 
is  already  a  social  life  built  up  there  and  ready  for  the 
reception  of  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  men  the  moment 
the  houses  are  built. 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

W.  H.  Barbour 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce 

You  have  heard  the  gentleman  from  Staten  Island 
tell  you  about  the  hills  and  dales  of  Staten  Island.  He 
neglected  to  tell  you  why  Staten  Island  is  becoming 
great;  it  is  because  it  is  opposite  the  city  of  Bayonne. 
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If  Staten  Island  had  adjoined  Bayonne  30  years  ago, 
Staten  Island  would  have  been  greater  today.  Now, 
one  of  the  first  things  I  am  going  to  do  when  I  get  back 
to  Bayonne,  I  am  going  to  get  our  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  get  another  resolution 
through,  hustling  up  the  War  Housing  Bill.  I  have 
already  done  something  in  that  line.  We  are  a  little 
different  in  Bayonne,  possibly,  from  other  places.  We 
did  not  go  strictly  according  to  Hoyle,  when  we  started 
on  our  housing.  We  made  a  very  hasty  survey — in  the 
presence  of  city  planners,  I  hate  to  tell  you  how  quickly 
it  was  done.  However,  we  are  now  working  on  our 
local  housing  problem  and  will  take  care  of  all  people 
employed  in  the  industries  in  Bayonne.  Bayonne,  as 
you  probably  know,  is  the  seat  of  the  biggest  oil  refin- 
eries in  the  country.  We  are  working  on  the  local 
problem,  building  model  tenements,  and  the  financing 
is  done  by  the  corporations  on  a  cooperative  basis.  We 
are  also  interested  in  national  housing;  that  is,  we  have 
a  good  deal  of  land  opposite  the  Submarine  Boat  Cor- 
poration, where  we  are  ready  to  join  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  we  have  taken  it  up.  We  are  closer  to  the 
Submarine  Boat  Corporation  than  any  other  part  of 
the  harbor.  We  have  a  ferry  established,  and  a  bridge 
can  be  hastily  constructed  there  on  piles,  so  that  we  are 
in  pretty  good  shape. 

NEWARK 

James  O.  Betelle 

Architect,  Newark,  Representing  Newark  Board  of  Trade 

On  the  meadows  adjoining  Newark,  which  we  all 
have  to  pass  on  the  road  to  New  York,  and  on  the  Hack- 
ensack  and  Passaic  Rivers,  which  run  through  these 
meadows,   there   have   been   located   three   new   ship- 
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yards.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  no  less  person 
than  Mr.  Hurley  himself,  who  made  the  statement, 
in  a  recent  speech  in  Newark,  that  these  shipyards 
are  expected  to  produce  within  the  year  1918,  one- 
eighth  of  the  total  tonnage  turned  out  in  the  United 
States.  The  shipyards  are  those  of  the  Federal  Ship- 
building Company,  the  Foundation  Company  and  the 
Submarine  Boat  Company.  They  are  not  yet  work- 
ing under  full  headway,  but  when  that  time  arrives, 
some  time  in  July,  they  will  have  some  25,000  men  at 
work.  The  Submarine  Boat  Company  is  the  largest  of 
the  three;  it  has  28  ways.  Adjoining  this  Submarine 
Boat  Company  are  the  large  Quartermaster's  stores. 
Several  million  dollars  has  already  been  spent  building 
this  storage  depot,  and  last  week  $4,500,000  more  was 
appropriated  for  its  completion.  I  am  told,  however, 
by  the  Quartermaster's  department  that  the  Quarter- 
master's stores  in  Newark  will  not  enter  into  the  hous- 
ing problem  to  any  extent  because  the  labor  will  be  per- 
formed by  enlisted  men.  There  will,  however,  be 
some  civilian  employees. 

In  addition  to  the  ship  workers,  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Newark  has  made  inquiries  of  the  various  manufac- 
turers in  the  city,  and  replies  from  them  indicate  an 
additional  25,000  men  over  what  was  employed  a  year 
or  two  ago.  The  police  of  the  city  have  made  a  survey 
of  vacant  houses  and  apartments,  and  find  that  the  num- 
ber of  rooms  and  apartments  vacant  is  practically  negli- 
gible. The  superintendent  of  buildings  has  compiled 
statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  industrial  building  in  the 
last  few  years  and  the  falling  off  in  the  building  of  pri- 
vate houses.  Newark  has  a  population  of  something 
over  400,000  people.  It  built  last  year  provision  for 
150  families;  the  normal  building  is  for  something  over 
1,500  families. 
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Newark's  problem  is  not  altogether  one  of  transporta- 
tion, although  some  people  would  have  us  believe  that. 
There  are  thousands  of  men,  I  might  say,  traveling 
back  and  forth  to  New  York  spending  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  half  each  way,  and  the  labor  turnover  has 
been  something  enormous.  Newark's  business  men, 
through  the  Board  of  Trade,  are  willing  to  do  their 
share,  with  the  assistance  of  the  government,  in  provid- 
ing houses  for  these  newcomers.  It  has  placed  its  offer 
before  the  proper  U.  S.  authorities,  and  also  given  them 
the  data  it  has  collected  as  to  the  housing  needs.  New- 
ark is  now  waiting,  like  other  communities,  for  the 
coming  aid  from  the  government  in  a  financial  way. 

There  is  one  thing  I  have  been  requested  to  say  as  the 
representative  of  the  Newark  Board  of  Trade,  and 
that  is,  the  citizens  of  Newark  desire  that  anything  that 
is  done  in  the  way  of  housing  in  the  City  of  Newark  be 
done  as  permanent  improvement  and  in  the  very  best 
manner.  They  do  not  wish  any  bunk  houses  or  any 
temporary,  makeshift  accommodations. 

John  Nolen 

City  Planner,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Before  we  leave  the  question  of  Newark,  I  wonder 
if  it  would  help  this  problem  of  speed  and  of  under- 
standing, of  action  and  policy,  if  we  could  push  our 
scrutiny  just  a  little  further  in  this  case  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  difficulty  and  of  the  way  the  whole  problem 
there  and  at  other  places  is  more  or  less  deadlocked — 
perhaps  necessarily  and  perhaps  needlessly.  There  is 
certainly  great  confusion  as  to  whose  move  it  is.  For 
example,  you  will  find,  if  you  talk  with  Newark  people 
— and  I  know  the  opinions  of  several  of  them — that 
they  say  they  have  done  everything  they  should  do 
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and  can  do,  and  that  there  is  nothing  further,  from  their 
end,  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do,  and  that  they 
must  simply  wait  upon  government  action.  I  ex- 
pressed that  opinion  to  someone  from  another  place 
and  they  said,  "Well  then,  let  them  wait,  the  govern- 
ment will  never  go  to  them."  I  am  not  citing  either 
of  those  opinions  as  representing  the  situation,  but  it  is 
a  state  of  mind  which  keeps  things  from  getting  done. 

Are  the  people  of  Newark  unpatriotic  or  not  up  to 
their  job  in  resting  there,  or  is  it  up  to  the  government 
to  move  toward  Newark  and  find  out  what  should  be 
done  there  of  government  initiative  in  order  that  some- 
thing may  be  accomplished? 

Now  suppose  we  ask  the  facts?  If  we  ask  the  facts, 
you  would  get  from  one  quarter  a  statement  that  New- 
ark is  to  have  the  problem  of  housing  20,000  or  30,000 
additional  men.  You  get  the  statement  from  another 
quarter  in  high  authority  in  connection  with  the  ship- 
ping interests,  who  says  there  is  no  problem  there  and 
Newark  need  not  give  it  further  consideration.  We 
are  here  in  a  disinterested  capacity.  Would  it  be  profit- 
able for  us  to  try  to  understand  a  situation  that  is  as 
confused  as  that;  to  try  to  find  out  what  really  ought  to 
be  done  and  not  merely  to  talk  in  a  loose  way  about 
Newark?  Should  we  not  try  to  find  out  whether  it  is 
true  that  we  need  not  worry  about  Newark,  or  whether 
we  have  grave  concern  as  to  the  forwarding  of  the  war 
through  Newark,  and,  if  there  is  something  to  be  done, 
to  find  out  some  way  to  push  it  on? 

MR.  ACKERMAN:  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
one  thing  which  can  be  done  and  done  immediately, 
and  that  is  for  the  government  to  step  in  and  survey 
that  situation  and  find  out  what  is  actually  needed. 
The  surveys  that  have  been  made  I  believe  in  many 
cases  have  been  made  with  the  intent  of  making  light 
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of  the  problem.  They  have  been  made  with  the  intent 
of  putting  it  up  to  local  communities.  That  is  not  the 
way  to  win  the  war.  The  way  for  the  government  to 
do  is  to  go  in  and  build  all  the  houses  needed  upon  the 
government's  own  initiative,  asking  no  help  whatever 
from  anyone.  Why  muddle  it  up  with  all  sorts  of  real 
estate  operations  that  have  no  effect  whatever,  except 
to  retard  progress?  It  is  simple  indeed  for  the  govern- 
ment to  act  directly.  All  of  this  dickering  with  cor- 
porations, with  municipalities,  simply  delays  action. 
The  government  can  solve  the  problem  in  Newark 
tomorrow,  if  it  will,  or  it  can  let  it  drag  on  and  drag  on 
and  drag  on  for  weeks  and  months. 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
Clarence  C.  Killen 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Wilmington 

The  facts  I  want  to  give  about  Wilmington  are  based 
on  an  expert  study  made  during  the  past  two  months 
and  completed  within  the  past  week.  I  want  to  say 
about  the  data  compiled,  that  employers  consulted 
their  employees  constantly  in  preparing  their  answers  to 
the  questionnaire  sent  them. 

Wilmington,  at  the  present  time,  bases  its  claim  for 
government  aid  and  for  housing  on  the  importance  of 
the  work  being  done  in  two  shipyards.  We  think  that 
the  output  of  those  two  particular  shipyards  is  needed 
immediately.  There  are,  under  construction  there,  oil 
tankers  and  mine  sweepers,  principally.  We  were  in- 
formed at  Hog  Island  yesterday  that  practically  all  the 
merchant  ships  built  there  were  oil  burners.  It  will 
be  impossible  to  use  those  ships  until  the  tankers  are 
ready.    We  have  been  pressing  our  claim  at  Washing- 
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ton  since  the  first  of  October,  and  have  not  moved,  I 
guess,  much  further  than  anyone  else.  I  want  to  state 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  not  a  single  house  in 
Wilmington,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  rent,  not  a  single 
apartment,  and  very  few  for  sale,  and  private  building 
has  ceased. 

Our  survey  shows  that  there  are  needed  now  for  ship- 
yard workers  630  houses  and  450  lodgings;  on  war 
work  direct,  including  shipyards,  1,130  houses  and  500 
lodgings.  There  are  at  least  2,000  workers  to  be  added 
to  the  shipyards,  and  more  if  they  go  on  three  eight- 
hour  shifts.  There  is  every  indication  that  this  entire 
force  will  be  needed  for  at  least  five  years.  Both  the 
men  and  employers  are  decidedly  opposed  to  temporary 
structures.  In  shipyards,  100%  of  the  employees  of 
course  are  men;  43%  of  them  are  skilled  and  57%  un- 
skilled. The  time  rate  wage  varies  from  $18  to  $30  per 
week,  while  the  men  working  on  piece  rates  are  earning 
from  $30  to  $100  per  week,  remember  that.  So  far  as 
nationality  is  concerned,  Americans  and  naturalized 
Americans  represent  84%;  Polish  8%;  Italians  4%, 
colored  1%  and  miscellaneous  3%.  Of  the  shipyard 
workers,  60%  are  married. 

The  recommendation  of  both  the  men  and  the 
employers  is  that  houses  be  constructed  both  for  sale 
on  long  term  payments  and  for  rental.  The  single 
family  dwelling  is  preferred  decidedly.  As  regards 
type  of  construction  and  materials,  frame  houses  can- 
not be  built  in  Wilmington;  there  hasn't  been  a  single 
frame  house  built  there  for  30  years.  Brick,  concrete 
and  stucco  are  the  types  preferred.  There  is  a  decided 
preference  for  extra  rooms  in  some  houses  for  lodgers. 
There  is  a  large  demand  for  the  larger  boarding  houses 
accommodating  from  20  to  25  persons,  with  a  common 
dining  hall  and  common  restaurant.     There  is  a  de- 
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cided  opinion  against  the  so-called  stag  hotels  for  men. 
Regarding  land,  there  are  several  good  sites  available. 
There  are  two  making  an  acreage  of  about  ioo  acres 
with  all  public  utilities  practically  on  the  ground,  one 
mile  from  the  shipyards.  These  sites  can  be  purchased 
for  $1,500  per  acre.  Our  building  program  is  1,000 
houses  immediately.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a 
shortage  of  3,000  houses  in  Wilmington.  Since  19 10 
the  population  has  increased  28%,  whereas  dwellings 
have  increased  only  10%.  In  1910  there  were  17,223 
dwellings;  in  1917  there  were  19,100  dwellings,  or,  in 
seven  years,  only  1,877  dwellings  have  been  constructed. 
To  maintain  the  1910  ratio  between  dwellings  and 
population,  there  should  have  been  added,  instead  of 
1,800,  4,822  new  dwellings  to  maintain  the  old  standard. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  to  add  also  that  this  congestion 
has  not  been  primarily  due,  as  is  thought  in  outside 
centers,  to  employees  brought  in  by  the  DuPont  Pow- 
der Company.  Their  large  plant  is  directly  across 
the  river  from  Wilmington,  3  miles  distant,  at  Car- 
ney's Point,  N.  J.,  and  they  have  constructed  there 
housing  accommodations  for  over  9,000  workmen,  in- 
cluding 1,400  single  family  houses,  so  they  have  done 
practically  all  that  could  be  expected  to  take  care  of 
their  own  problem. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  give  a  little  personal 
history  here.  It  seems  to  me  that  two  or  three  essential 
things  have  not  been  discussed  today.  I  give  this  short 
history  of  our  diplomatic  relations  with  Washington 
to  help  other  communities  to  avoid  errors  which  possi- 
bly we  made.  As  soon  as  we,  in  Wilmington,  heard  that 
Mr.  Eidlitz  had  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Housing,  we  asked  for  a  hearing  and  were 
granted  that  hearing  the  first  week,  I  think,  in  October. 
We  were  assured  at  that  time  that  there  would  be  gov- 
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ernment  cooperation  certainly  within  a  month.  I 
think  Mr.  Eidlitz's  Committee  did  everything  that 
human  man  could  do  to  force  some  department  of  the 
government  to  set  aside  money  for  houses.  I  think  his 
Committee  deserves  all  possible  commendation.  I 
know  that  the  latter  part  of  November,  after  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Eidlitz,  he  insisted  that  we  go  to  see  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to 
see  him  and  we  pleaded  with  Mr.  Daniels,  because  of 
the  importance  of  Navy  Department  work  in  the  Wil- 
mington yards,  that  he  set  aside  money  from  an  existing 
appropriation  for  Wilmington  housing.  He  stated  to  us 
very  frankly — and  I  think  I  am  not  betraying  any  confi- 
dence— "I  believe  in  it  and  would  like  to  do  it,  but  I 
have  been  criticised  very  severely.  I  cannot  do  things 
that  possibly  some  of  the  other  cabinet  officers  could  do. 
I  have  used  department  funds  to  equip  machine  shops 
throughout  the  country.  I  do  not  see  why,  legally  or 
morally,  I  cannot  use  those  same  funds  for  building 
houses  for  workmen  to  man  the  yards,  but  I  just  can't 
do  it." 

After  Mr.  Flannery  was  appointed  to  head  the  hous- 
ing work  for  the  Shipping  Board,  we  conducted,  for 
a  time,  negotiations  through  Mr.  Flannery  because  that 
seemed  to  be  the  place  from  which  the  money  was  going 
to  come  more  quickly.  I  think  I  can  say  without  con- 
tradiction there  has  not  been  a  human  being  in  the 
world  who  worked  harder  than  Mr.  Flannery  for  the 
last  two  months  and  a  half.  He  had  to  work  both  ends 
of  the  game  and  tried  to  strike  a  good  bargain  with  the 
communities  and  persuade  the  authorities  over  him. 
The  latter  part  of  the  history  all  of  you  are  familiar 
with,  and,  I  believe,  from  the  advices  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Flannery  today,  that  he  is  sure  the  $50,000,- 
000  bill  for  the  Shipping  Board  is  practically  a  law,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes. 
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Mr.  Ackerman  has  spoken  very  decidedly  about  the 
entire  construction  program  being  undertaken  and 
managed  and  financed  by  the  government.  I  think  that 
question  is  not  open  to  debate,  although  some  other 
people  do.  We  in  Wilmington  had  formed  a  local 
housing  company  because  we  thought  that  only  by  show- 
ing local  interest  did  we  stand  any  chance  of  getting 
federal  housing  funds.  At  the  time  the  housing  com- 
pany was  formed,  we  were  told  that  only  those  com- 
munities which  tried  to  help  themselves  would  be 
helped  by  the  government.  The  pendulum  now  seems 
to  be  swinging  the  other  way.  Our  housing  company 
now  offers  to  cooperate  with  the  government  in  any 
manner  they  request.  If  they  only  want  advisory  ser- 
vices, pointing  out  community  problems,  community 
standards,  we  will  help  them  that  way.  If  they  want 
us  to  raise  20%  of  the  capital,  we  will  do  that.  We 
have  already  subscribed  it  for  one  unit  of  construction 
and  are  waiting  to  be  shown  our  task. 

MR.  CHILDS,  of  New  York :  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  status  of  the  arrangement  as  to  the  writing  off  of  any 
excess  costs  due  to  haste  or  war  costs,  after  the  war? 

MR.  KILLEN :  That  is  where  we  struck  a  snag. 
I  did  not  complete  the  history,  but  it  probably  will 
never  be  made  use  of  now,  so  I  don't  see  why  I  cannot. 
We  had  an  annual  meeting  of  our  body  about  the  10th 
of  January  and  put  it  up  to  the  members  that  they  were 
not  patriotic  unless  they  helped  the  government  build 
houses.  We  subscribed  $200,000.  The  next  day  we 
went  down  with  our  attorney  and  met  Mr.  Flannery 
and  he  took  us  over  to  the  attorney  of  the  Shipping 
Board  and  we  were  going  to  draw  up  a  contract  right 
there.  The  attorney  for  the  Shipping  Board  dictated 
a  contract  and  said,  "There  it  is."     Our  attorney  said. 
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"It  is  all  there  but  the  most  important  thing."     "What 
is  that?"     "That  is  the  15%  set-up  for  possible  loss." 

Everyone  knows  that  building  today  will  be  done  at 
excessive  cost,  certainly,  compared  with  normal  cost  in 
1914  and  what  future  cost  will  be  is  a  guess.  Mr.  Eid- 
litz's  committee  had  estimated  very  roughly  that  build- 
ing materials  at  that  time  were  30%  above  normal ;  that 
labor  cost  would  remain  practically  stationary,  would 
not  go  down.  Material  and  labor  being  about  50-50  on 
the  cost  of  the  house,  they  estimated  that  the  house  today 
would  cost  us  15%  more  than  it  normally  should,  and 
they  recommend  that  there  be  a  set-up  which  should  be 
allowed  at  the  time  the  housing  company  or  the  indus- 
trial corporation  repaid  its  loan  to  the  government. 
Our  proposition  was  that  they  would  loan  us  80%  and 
take  a  first  mortgage;  if,  at  the  end  of  the  15-year 
period,  a  board  of  arbitration  decided  that  there  had 
been  extraordinary  depreciation  due  to  original  exces- 
sive cost  of  any  amount,  that  up  to  15%  the  government 
should  stand  it,  and  that  was  the  15%.  Of  course  you 
see  that  any  loss  over  15%  is  borne,  up  to  35%,  by  the 
stockholders  before  the  government  stands  to  lose  any- 
thing else;  the  government  would  lose  the  first  15% 
and  we  would  lose  the  next  20%.  As  I  say,  the  Ship- 
ping Board  officials  found  they  had  not  authority  to 
sign  a  contract  allowing  any  set-up.  Whether  they 
have  it  today  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  it  has  not  been 
passed  upon. 

MR.  ADAMS :  I  should  like  to  say,  as  a  matter  of 
information,  that  for  the  houses  which  are  being  erected 
at  Gretna  and  Rosyth,  in  connection  with  the  housing 
development  on  the  other  side,  the  government  is  charg- 
ing the  rents  which  would  have  been  charged  before 
the  war,  for  houses  which  are  costing  war  prices.     In 
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other  words,  the  government  is  facing  the  whole  loss 
themselves  on  these  houses. 

MR.  ACKERMAN:  There  is  one  other  point,  I 
think,  that  might  well  be  considered  in  connection  with 
this  policy.  I  state  an  actual  situation.  I  think  you 
will  see  the  significance  of  it  in  terms  of  war.  A  com- 
munity desiring  houses,  needing  them  absolutely  to 
carry  on  their  war  work,  urged  the  government  for  a 
long  time  to  provide  housing.  I  was  in  connection 
with  the  people  and  they  asked  my  assistance  to  pro- 
mote the  proposition.  I  knew  that  houses  were  needed ; 
I  know  they  are  needed.  Yet  I  discover  that  suddenly 
this  corporation  states,  "We  are  not  going  to  ask  for 
housing  any  longer,  because  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  distribute  their  contracts  to 
localities  having  housing  facilities.  We  are  a  little  un- 
certain about  the  contracts  we  now  have."  That  means 
that  both  the  government  and  the  corporation  are  ready 
to  accept  the  policy  of  60%  output. 

MR.  NOLEN :  May  I  add  just  a  word  about  this? 
In  reference  to  this  question  of  loss  or  possible  loss  and 
the  difficulties  of  delays  that  may  come  through  it;  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  a  time  for  hard  and  fast 
and  unyielding  policies  or  beliefs  as  to  what  should 
be  done,  at  least  as  to  what  one  would  be  willing  to 
do  under  the  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  Wilming- 
ton my  own  feeling  strongly  is  that  the  fair  and  right 
and  businesslike  thing  is  for  the  government  to 
bear  all  such  loss  as  there  might  be,  and  I  think  that 
if  there  is  opinion  contrary  to  that,  it  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  it  expressed.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
believe  firmly  that  if  we  find  difficulties  in  dealing  with 
the  government,  that  the  action,  this  company's  action, 
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which  represents  a  fine  civic  spirit  and  a  broad  and  lib- 
eral view  on  the  part  of  communities,  that  it  should  be 
taken  as  a  compromise  and  as  a  substitute  action  and 
rendered  acceptable  to  the  government.  It  is  that  kind 
of  difficulty  that  is  represented  between  the  difference 
in  view,  for  example,  in  Wilmington  and  Newark, 
which  I  was  endeavoring  to  illustrate  in  raising  the 
discussion  of  that  point  earlier. 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
H.  R.  Walters 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 

It  has  certainly  been  very  enlightening  to  be  here 
today.  We  have  been  going  pretty  fast,  and  right  here 
I  want  to  say  that  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
has  been  going  pretty  fast.  We  employ  today,  in  round 
figures,  about  85,000  men.  We  have  plants  at  Fore 
River,  Squantum,  Providence,  Elizabethport,  South 
Bethlehem,  Wilmington,  Baltimore  City  and  Sparrows 
Point,  Steelton,  Lebanon,  Reading,  Titusville  and  the 
Union  Iron  Works  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  our  ore  mines  and  various  quarries  and  other 
necessary  adjuncts  to  steel  making. 

I  cannot  speak  for  any  one  plant,  because  I  could 
talk  for  an  hour  on  each  one  of  them.  I  will  therefore 
attempt  in  a  general  way  to  tell  you  the  situation  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  in  connection  with  the 
problems  that  are  being  discussed  tonight  and  today. 

There  were  one  or  two  things  that  struck  me  today 
rather  forcibly,  because  it  has  been  my  particular  func- 
tion to  try  to  follow  up  all  these  problems,  and  I  am 
perfectly  frank  to  say  that  my  head  is  in  a  whirl  and 
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has  been  for  the  last  year.  Take,  for  instance,  the  ques- 
tion of  rooming  at  our  various  plants — this  "Take  a 
roomer"  campaign — we  had  to  do  it.  We  had  to  have 
the  men,  especially  when  this  country  got  into  this  ter- 
rible turmoil.  We  couldn't  stop  to  think  whether  it 
was  sanitary,  whether  it  was  hygienic,  whether  it  was 
moral.  We  did  the  best  we  could,  but  we  did  not  get 
anywhere  near  the  results  we  expected. 

I  could  today  take  you  around  our  various  plants  and 
show  you  10,000  or  12,000  rooms  vacant;  the  men  won't 
live  in  them;  they  won't  look  at  them.  In  the  first 
place,  the  ordinary  "Take  a  roomer"  campaign  applies 
very  largely  to  us  and  to  our  homes;  it  does  not  apply 
to  the  mechanic's  wife;  she  has  got  all  she  can  attend 
to  to  take  care  of  the  men  in  her  family  with  such 
boarders  as  she  had  under  normal  conditions.  It  is  more 
than  we  should  expect  to  expect  those  mechanics'  wives 
to  take  additional  burdens  on  their  shoulders.  I  have 
traveled  a  great  deal  in  the  last  two  years  looking  into 
this  question  and  I  take  my  hat  off  to  the  laboring  man 
today,  to  the  laboring  man's  wife.  That  woman  will 
not  and  cannot  take  additional  boarders  into  her  house. 
She  cannot  feed  them;  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for 
her  to  do  it. 

If  there  is  one  message  that  I  want  to  leave  with  you 
tonight,  it  is  that  Bethlehem  stands  first,  last  and  fore- 
most, except  in  the  case  of  temporary  war  plants  like 
loading  plants,  etc.,  that  have  grown  up  and  are  to  a 
large  extent  financed  by  the  government  simply  and 
solely  for  this  war — the  Bethlehem  people  today,  from 
the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief  and  the  best  in- 
formation we  can  get,  stand  first,  last  and  foremost  for 
permanent  housing.  People  will  ask  why  Bethlehem 
does  not  take  care  of  its  own  situation.  We  have,  until 
the  last  six  months  or  so.     We  have  taken  large  con- 
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tracts,  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  three  hundred  or  four 
hundred  or  five  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  work. 
The  problem  today  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany is,  does  the  United  States  wrant  the  work  she  has 
ordered  any  faster,  and  does  she  want  more?  We  have 
not  solved  the  problem,  but  have  worried  through  so 
far  in  our  attempts  to  meet  the  conditions  today.  We 
have  turned  traction  companies  almost  upside  down 
at  our  various  plants.  We  have  committee  on  com- 
mittee doing  nothing  but  waiting  on  railroad  companies 
and  investigating  conditions.  I  am  not  complaining 
that  we  have  to  do  this  work — we  are  big  enough  to 
do  it  ourselves  and  should  do  it  ourselves,  and  have 
spent  and  are  spending  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars  trying  to  keep  the  ball  rolling,  but  the  point  is 
that  if  this  situation  lasts  much  longer,  you  cannot  ex- 
pect the  working  people  to  stand  for  it,  and  even  if 
they  do  you  cannot  get  the  work  out  of  them. 

It  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  work  a  man  more 
than  30  or  40  per  cent,  efficient  if  he  has  to  take  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  to  go  home  and  that  is  a 
normal  situation  in  his  life.  We  feel  that  the  houses 
that  are  built  at  plants  that  have  the  ear  marks  of  per- 
manency should  be  built  within,  say,  15  minutes'  walk 
of  those  plants.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  right, 
but  that  is  our  feeling  in  the  matter.  We  do  not  want 
good  American  workmen  to  be  strap-hangers  morning 
and  evening  and  all  times  of  night. 

I  could  cite  cases — I  will  give  you  one  extreme  case 
as  an  example;  I  know  of  a  man  that  drives  six  miles  in 
a  buggy  to  a  railroad  station  and  takes  a  train  on  not 
one  of  the  best  regulated  railroads  in  the  United  States 
for  16  miles  into  Bethlehem  and  gets  off  the  train  and 
walks  about  half  a  mile  to  the  shop  and  returns  at  night 
and  has  been  doing  that  for  a  year,  and  he  is  not  one  of 
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your  40c  an  hour  men;  he  is  doing  it  because  he  is  get- 
ting something  out  of  it,  of  course — why  shouldn't  he? 
But  he  is  doing  it  like  a  lot  of  those  men  are  doing  it, 
because  they  have  been  stirred  up.  We  have  sent 
agents  around  and  they  have  been  stirred  up  to  do  some- 
thing for  their  country,  but  those  men  cannot  keep  that 
up;  a  winter  like  this  has  made  an  awful  hole  in  our 
payroll,  it  made  an  awful  increase  in  our  turnover,  and 
they  simply  cannot  do  it,  and  my  one  message  to  you, 
gentlemen,  is,  permanent  houses,  first,  last  and  always, 
where  you  have  a  permanent  plant. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  situation  at  Sparrows 
Point,  Maryland,  where  there  is  a  Bethlehem  Steel 
plant  is  an  extremely  interesting  typical  case  of  the  kind 
of  situation  that  confronts  the  government.  Mr.  Olm- 
sted is  very  familiar  with  it.  Won't  you  tell  us  about 
the  Sparrows  Point  situation,  Mr.  Olmsted? 

SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted 

City  Planner,  Brookline  and  Washington 

Sparrows  Point  is  one  of  those  plants  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company  where  the  problems  Mr.  Walters 
has  stated  in  a  general  way  exist  in  an  acute  degree. 
They  are  working  there  below  capacity  at  the  present 
time  for  lack  of  men  because  they  have  no  place  to  put 
them.  All  the  houses  within  easy  reach  are  occupied 
and  large  numbers  of  men  are  coming  from  Baltimore. 
The  portion  of  Baltimore  within  reach  is  pretty  well 
saturated  and  it  is  another  case  of  more  houses  being 
necessary.  Negotiations  and  discussions  such  as  those 
already  described  to  you  have  gone  on  between  the  rep- 
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resentatives  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  and  vari- 
ous committees  at  Washington  and  there  is  hope  of 
reasonably  prompt  action.  Action  depends  largely  on 
the  bills  already  mentioned. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Before  we  close  the  discus- 
sion of  these  individual  cases,  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  R. 
Clipston  Sturgis,  the  Boston  architect,  who  is  very 
familiar  with  the  situation,  to  tell  us  about  the  situation 
at  Fore  River  or  Squantum. 

SQUANTUM,  MASS. 

R.  Clipston  Sturgis 

Architect,  Boston 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  Squantum.  It  is  one  of 
those  places  just  mentioned  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
representative  and  it  is  one  that  ought  to  interest  us, 
because  there  is  no  housing  problem  there;  that  is  the 
statement  given  out  by  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding 
Company,  and  the  statement  made  in  Washington  and 
at  the  plant.  The  situation,  very  briefly,  is  this;  Squan- 
tum is  a  headland  that  juts  out  into  Quincy  Bay  and  the 
nearest  station  to  Squantum  is  on  the  railroad  at  At- 
lantic, five  miles  from  the  Boston  South  station.  They 
built  a  bridge  from  Squantum  to  Dorchester,  bringing 
them  within  3  miles  of  the  South  station  and  within 
1  mile  of  the  end  of  the  subway,  and  therefore  consid- 
ered that  the  Squantum  plant  was  within  reach  of 
Metropolitan  Boston  and  all  its  transportation. 

In  other  words,  they  took  it  for  granted  that  because 
they  were  within  reach  of  a  large  city,  that  8,000  em- 
ployees coming  into  a  brand  new  plant  which  is  3  miles 
from  Fore  River,  could  find  all  the  accommodation 
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that  was  necessary  in  Boston.  When  it  was  looked  into 
by  the  Massachusetts  Housing  Commission,  a  sub-com- 
mittee, as  it  were,  of  the  Homestead  Commission,  it  was 
found  that  their  reason  for  that  statement  was  that  a 
fair  proportion,  perhaps  more  than  half  of  their  men, 
would  be  unskilled  mechanics,  that  is,  men  who  would 
be  drawn  from  various  trades  and  various  classes  of 
life,  and  they  felt  quite  sure  that  50,  60,  and  possibly 
even  70%  of  that  8,000  would  be  men  who  are  already 
resident  in  Boston.  Suppose  they  were?  It  is  simply 
assumed  that  they  also  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  to 
take  a  long  journey  every  day  to  get  to  their  work  and 
back,  but  if  one  simply  took  the  residue,  30%  or  40% 
of  skilled  mechanics,  they  assumed  that  Boston  would 
provide  skilled  mechanics. 

Now  Boston  is  not  a  manufacturing  center;  it  is  a 
market  town,  and  there  are  not  large  numbers  of 
skilled  mechanics  in  Boston.  The  mechanics  that  are 
there  are  already  fully  employed,  and  it  was  perfectly 
evident  that  the  majority  of  these  skilled  mechanics 
would  have  to  come  from  outside  and  that  they  could 
not  find  rooms  or  housing  in  Boston,  and  that  even  if 
they  did  find  them,  they  would  be  housed  under  unsatis- 
factory conditions  and  at  a  distance  from  their  work. 

In  other  words,  it  was  going  to  do  just  exactly  what 
we  are  trying  to  prevent,  it  was  going  to  increase  the 
crowded  conditions  in  a  great  metropolitan  center  in- 
stead of  building  up  a  fine  community  outside  of  Bos- 
ton which,  not  this  year  or  next  year,  but  for  all  time 
would  help  to  set  a  standard  and  help  to  relieve  Boston. 
Now  I  mention  this  chiefly  because  it  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  difficulties  that  we  have  in  all  these  housing  prob- 
lems is  that  they  are  so  complex  that  they  cannot  be 
solved  unless  every  single  person  that  is  interested  in 
this  work  knows  about  it  and  works  together. 
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In  this  particular  instance  it  was  Robert  Woods  of 
Boston  who,  all  his  life  long,  a  social  worker  among 
the  various  industrial  workmen,  and  knowing  Boston 
from  A  to  Z,  as  far  as  the  workmen  were  concerned, 
could  tell  the  people  at  Squantum  that  Boston  could 
not  provide  that  class  of  men. 

Now,  as  those  housing  problems  go  on  here  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  we  can  be  very  thankful 
indeed  that  we  have  a  man  of  Mr.  Eidlitz's  character 
in  general  charge  of  everything  at  Washington,  because 
one  of  the  most  important  things  is  to  coordinate  all 
the  work  that  has  been  done.  The  architects  who  are 
studying  these  various  problems  in  different  places 
ought  to  be  able  to  work  in  harmony  with  each  other 
and  to  know,  as  I  believe  they  will  know  under  Mr. 
Eidlitz,  just  what  is  being  done  in  each  place,  and  how 
the  problem  is  being  solved.  Each  is  an  individual 
problem. 

In  some  cases — in  most  cases,  I  hope — the  demand  is 
going  to  be  for  the  individual  house  or  the  double 
house,  but  there  are  cases  where  the  conditions  of  the 
community  are  such  that  people  prefer  to  live  in  a 
2  or  3  or  6  family  flat.  But  whatever  the  demand  may 
be,  we  ought  to  have  all  the  information  that  can  be 
got  from  all  the  different  sources,  and  a  society  like  this 
and  a  society  like  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
should  be  working  all  the  time  in  harmony,  working 
together.  After  all,  there  is  only  one  thing  we  are  in- 
terested in  now,  and  that  is  to  win  this  war  and  carry 
it  to  such  a  conclusion  that  the  same  thing  can  never 
happen  again.  The  one  thing  we  need  is  ships,  and 
everybody  in  this  room  knows  perfectly  well  that  we 
cannot  get  the  ships  through  and  get  them  through  on 
time  unless  we  furnish  housing  that  will  keep  em- 
ployees on  the  job  until  it  is  done. 
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THE  CHAIRMAN  :  Mr.  Brainard,  I  am  sure  we 
should  all  like  to  have  you  say  something  about  your 
plans  for  housing  Hog  Island  workers. 

Owen  Brainard 

Architectural  Engineer,  New  York  City 

I  understand  I  have  failed  this  Conference  in  the  dis- 
charge of  an  important  duty,  in  that  I  was  not  present 
this  morning  to  participate  in  its  discussion  and  to  tell 
the  things  that  have  happened  in  connection  with  Hog 
Island  housing.  My  only  excuse  for  being  absent  is 
that  I  was  engaged  in  completing  the  arrangements  for 
procuring  the  housing  and  thought  that  was  more 
essential  than  talking  about  it  to  this  Conference,  deeply 
sensible  as  I  am  of  this  particular  occasion  as  one  of 
importance. 

About  the  Hog  Island  housing;  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  that  might  be  of  interest,  but  it  is  rather  too 
late  in  the  evening  to  tell  you  about  it.  I  wish  to  say  in 
response  to  some  of  the  suggestions  which  have  been 
made  here  tonight  that  if  there  has  been  delay  in  pro- 
curing housing  to  support  the  great  Hog  Island  ship- 
yards, it  has  not  been  due  to  any  lack  of  activity  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  by  the  govern- 
ment, either  voluntarily  or  through  the  draft,  to  obtain 
that  housing.  Mr.  Flannery,  Mr.  Eidlitz,  Mr.  Olmsted 
and  others  who  have  been  interested  in  the  matter 
have  worked  very  hard,  but  we  have  found,  and  I 
will  include  myself  with  the  group,  all  sorts  of  prob- 
lems. They  are,  I  suppose,  similar  to  those  which 
obtain  in  all  of  these  situations,  and  while  it  is  easy  to 
say  "Hurry  to  get  the  houses,"  it  is  not  easy  to  do  it. 
The  beginning  of  that  difficulty  is  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  as  good  as  any  constitution 
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can  be,  but  which  has,  nevertheless,  created  a  Con- 
gress. Congress  is  not  a  swiftly  and  accurately  mov- 
ing machine.  Those  gentlemen  require  a  good  deal  of 
time  for  deliberation,  and  then  the  administration 
requires  after  that  some  time  for  reconsideration.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  quite  right  to  absolve  either  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  the  responsibility  for  the 
fact  that  we  started  on  the  housing  at  Hog  Island  in 
December,  and  that  we  have  only  now  begun  our  opera- 
tions upon  land  which  is  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  that  we  stand  at  this  moment  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  arrested  for  trespass. 

So  much  as  an  earnest  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do; 
but  now  to  talk  particularly  about  the  details.  We 
have,  in  this  particular  case,  the  kind  of  problem  which 
is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Sturgis'  reference  to  the  Fore 
River  situation.  The  very  great  and  difficult  problem 
of  transportation  involved  not  merely  the  Hog  Island 
situation  but  all  this  great  industrial  development  on 
the  Delaware  River.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  talk 
about  that — all  the  things  that  are  going  to  happen  in 
this  region  which  will  some  day  be  greater  than  the 
Clyde — the  transportation  problem,  the  difficulties 
in  the  matter  of  sites,  because  that  land  lies  for  the  most 
part  like  Holland,  below  sea  level.  While  Holland 
is  entirely  habitable,  to  look  at  a  place  like  that  that  is 
not  already  inhabited,  you  would  think  it  not  habitable. 
We  have  had  all  sorts  of  timorous  and  worthy  gentle- 
men concerned  about  the  health  of  the  people  who  are 
going  to  live  down  there. 

The  President  was  suddenly  faced  with  an  entirely 
new  problem  because  he  had  not  been  thinking  of  hous- 
ing workers.  He  was  suddenly  confronted  with  the 
possibility  of  huge  expenditures.  He  said,  "the  easiest 
way  to  do  this  is  to  do  temporary  housing";  and  that 
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is  not  a  surprising  proposition  to  come  from  a  gentle- 
man who  had  not  been  considering  that  sort  of  thing. 
But  transportation,  treatment  of  that  ground  down 
there,  selection  of  sites,  the  deliberations  of  Congress, 
whether  it  was  good  policy  to  commandeer  the  land  of 
a  citizen,  the  question  arising  in  the  mind  of  the  Presi- 
dent whether  we  ought  not  to  do  away  with  all  discus- 
sion and  have  temporary  housing — all  have  been  obsta- 
cles, all  raised  with  the  purpose  to  do  the  right  thing 
and  do  the  thing  which  would  get  ships.  Nevertheless, 
their  having  been  raised  has  prevented  our  going  on. 

MR.  CRAWFORD :  Is  the  President  still  of  the 
opinion  that  temporary  housing  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary? Are  you  able  to  make  any  announcement  in 
regard  to  that? 

MR.  BRAINARD :  I  believe  he  is  now  convinced 
it  should  be  permanent  housing. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  Chair  can  supplement 
that  by  saying  that,  from  the  highest  and  closest  sources 
we  know  that  the  President  not  only  believes  in 
permanent  housing  but  believes  that  it  should  be  done 
in  the  best  way  possible. 
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